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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
————_ 

With the “Spzctator” of Saturday, June 24h, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 


—_—_—_—— 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-———_ 
HE German Elections came off on Thursday, but the 
results will not be known for another ten days, a great 
majority of the returns involving the necessity for a 
second ballot. All that is now certain is that in Berlin 
the Military Bill has no friends, and that the whole 
representation of the capital will be either Radical or 
Social Democrat. ‘The latter party, whose doctrine really 
is that the physical comfort of the workman is the 
only object worth a struggle, have added twenty thousand 
votes to their strength since the last election. Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Breslau, and probably other cities have gone for 
the same party, which is expected at least to double its repre- 
sentation in the Chamber. It must be remembered that the 
great cities of Germany have always been more or less in 
opposition, and that the Empire is still governed by country 
voters whose opinion has not yet been ascertained. There is little 
doubt, however, that the next German Parliament will be the 
most Radical that has ever sat, and that the Emperor has 
not conciliated working men’s opinion. What they dislike they 
do not exactly know, but what they want they do know; and 
itis a higher rate of wages to be granted now, or, in the case 
of peasant-freeholders, more profit. We heartily wish they 
had their desire ; but they will not get it out of legislation. 








President Cleveland has summoned Congress for the middle 
f September, and will, it is believed, then submit to the 
Houses a project for the total repeal of the Sherman Act, 
under which 4,500,000 oz. of silver must be purchased every 
month. It is believed, on a careful “ census ” of the Senators 
and Representatives, that both will agree to repeal the law; 
but the latter may insist upon some compromise. Mr. 
Carlisle, the new Secretary of the Treasury, is strongly of 
Mr. Cleveland’s opinions; and has circulated a paper showing 
that, in the last eleven months, the Treasury has purchased 
£9,998,000 worth of silver, paying Treasury notes for the metal, 
and that of these notes all but £453,000 have been exchanged for 
gold. The Treasury, therefore, is buying with gold silver which 
it can neither spend nor sell nor lend, at the rate of £10.000,000 
ayear. If that goes on, it must borrow gold in Europe; 
and Mr. Carlisle’s anxiety is to make the country under- 
stand that if the Treasury is driven to borrow gold, the 
¢ause will be the silver purchases. His argument will be all 
the more popular, because the currency difficulty has already 
brought down a perfect shoal of small Western Banks. Every- 





It is feared that M. Carnot is seriously unwell. He has been 
suffering from general weakness for some months, and has 
been treated for liver complaint; but the doctors, with Dr. 
Brouardel at their head, now repudiate that idea. They con- 
sider the President suffering from overwork and anemia, and 
have ordered him for some weeks to Fontainebleau, where he can 
enjoy the fine air of the forest, and obtain some respite from 
visitors and politicians. M. Carnot has consequently been 
compelled to give up his tour in Brittany, and writes to M. 
Dupuy, just now Premier, regretting the necessity and for- 
warding £2,000 for the poor. He also directs that all the 
decorations he meant to have bestowed shall be forwarded to 
those who have earned them. It may be taken as certain that 
the President believes himself ill, for he intended his tour asan 
electioneering expedition, and expected to secure representa- 
tives pledged to his re-election. His death or resignation 
would greatly confuse politics in France, as no candidate has 
anything like an assured majority in the Chamber. The most 
probable candidates would be M. Constans, M. Casimir Périer, 
and M. Brisson, probably in that order; but there will be 
many more, unless there is a catastrophe before the day of 
election. 


Linlithgowshire has returned a Unionist by a majority of 
169, and that, too, against a very popular Gladstonian candi- 
date, Mr. Ure. In other words, the Unionist majority of 1893 
is a trifle larger than the Gladstonian majority of 1892. Last 
year, Mr. McLagan (Gladstonian) carried the election by 161 
votes (2.870 against 2,709). On Thursday, Mr. Hope (Conserva- 
tive) carried it, on a greatly increased poll, by 169 votes 
(3.240 against 3,071). The victory is said to be due to dislike 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Scotch Disestablishment policy. That 
may or may not be so. No one knows fully the mind of the 
electorate. But this at least is evident,—that both Mr. Glad- 
stone and his policy are losing ground in Scotland. 


Lord Salisbury delivered a very powerful speech in the 
South of London, at the Surrey Theatre,on Monday. On one 
portion of it,—his comparison of the Irish representation to be 
left in the Imperial Parliament to the “ pocket-boroughs” of 
the unreformed Parliament,—we have said enough in another 
column. He made use also of a very effective illustration of 
the danger of meddling with the very foundations of the 
Constitution, from the recent fatal collapse of a building in 
Washington as the consequence of shaking the foundations 
and digging under the walls. Mr. Gladstone, he says, is 
bringing upon us precisely similar dangers of a very much 
more far-reaching kind, from the tricks he is playing with 
the British Constitution. Then the finance of the proposed 
arrangement is all as perilous and uncertain as it can be, and 
it will raise up questions of taxation between us and Ireland 
just of the kind which led to the loss of our American 
Colonies more than a hundred years ago. The notion that 
self-interest would keep Ireland from quarrelling with us, is 
just like the notion that self-interest will keep every wife 
from irritating her husband, and every husband from breaking 
the head of his wife,—a result which is not according to ex- 
perience. And how easy it would be for Ireland to assist the 
enemies of Great Britain in time of war, even without any 
open rupture, Lord Salisbury did not find it at all difficult 
to show. He dwelt eloquently on the greatness of the 
danger, and pointed out that a very little resolution and 
effort would put an end to “ this crazy and ignominious dream 
of Home-rule ” for ever. 
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The Home-rule Bill still marches slowly, and at the present 
rate cannot possibly be sent up to the Lords this Session. 
Besides the Ninth Clause, upon which discussion ought to be 
endless, there are the financial clauses, which have been 
recast, the Inland Revenue Board having made a blunder of 
£360,000 a year as to the income from the spirit duties, and 
which apparently must either leave Ireland bankrupt or 
involve a fresh oppression on Great Britain. Ministers, how- 
ever, continue cheerful, and Mr. Gladstone is so debonair 
and so willing to accept amendments, that those accustomed 
to his ways suspect him of keeping some strong card up his 
sleeve. According to one account, he intends to dissolve, 
thus, in fact, referring his Bill to a plébiscite ; according to 
another, he will withdraw half the clauses of the Bill, leaving 
only those which grant to Ireland a subordinate Parliament 
and an income; and according to a third, he will, after the 
Ninth Clause, apply the Closure every night. Of these 
rumours, the most probable is the mutilation of the Bill, but 
that will only increase the vigilance of the Opposition as to 
the schedules which are indispensable, and provide the Lords 
with a new justification for throwing out the measure. It is 
better, on the whole, to await the Ninth Clause and see what 
happens, as the result of that debate may profoundly affect 
not only the decisions but the fate of the Administration. 
The eagerness of Scotland to be outvoted for all time and as 
to her internal affairs by eighty Irish Catholics, is not yet 
a demonstrated proposition. 


On Friday week, the attempt to refuse the Irish Legislature 
leave to deal with the regulation of factories, workshops, and 
mines, so as to keep uniform the conditions of labour in the 
United Kingdom, was negatived by a majority of 30 (298 to 
268) ; and Sir John Lubbock’s effort to exclude the regulation 
not only of “ legal tender,” but of “currency ” generally, from 
the sphere of the Irish Legislature, was met by a promise of 
Sir William Harcourt to see if some safeguards against any 
reckless dealing with currency by the Irish Legislature, could 
not be introduced; after which promise the amendment was 
withdrawn. An Irish attempt to guillotine the discussion on 
Clause 3, was defeated by the Chairman’s refusing his assent 
to it; indeed, he declared that only on the motion of a 
responsible Minister would he be justified in accepting that 
kind of closure ; after which the debate was adjourned. 


On Monday, Sir John Lubbock prosecuted his endeavour 
to prevent a different system of banking from springing up in 
Treland under Home-rule, by proposing that the Irish Legis- 
lature should have no power to legislate on banking and bills 
of exchange, pointing out that in all federal countries such 
legislation was reserved to the federal power. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, resisted the amendment, which was defeated by a 
majority of 29 (283 to 254). An amendment by Mr. Parker 
Smith, intended to keep the law of life, fire, and marine 
insurances the same throughout the United Kingdom, was 
defeated by a majority of 36 (259 to 223). Then came a dis- 
cussion on the law of divorce; but as the Irish marriage law 
is already different from our own, Mr. Gladstone had no 
difficulty in defeating the proposal to deny to the Irish Legis- 
lature all power of meddling with that subject. Sir F, 
Powell’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 34 (270 to 
236). Mr. Gerald Balfour’s amendment to keep the Census- 
making power in the hands of the Imperial Parliament was 
negatived by a majority of 33 (264 to 231). And, finally, Mr. 
H. S. Foster’s proposal to keep under the Imperial Parlia- 
ment the duty of collecting information on all those financial 
subjects which are reserved for the Imperial power, was 
negatived by a majority of 37 (248 to 211). 


On Tuesday, the Government succeeded in carrying 
Clause 3, after Lord Wolmer’s motion in favour of preventing 
the Irish Parliament from “ granting protection or indemnity 
in respect of anything done contrary to the provisions of this 
section,” had been negatived without a division. In regard to 
Clause 4, Mr. Bartley moved to omit the words which forbid 
“the establishment and endowment of religion,” on the ground 
that the Irish Parliament would be sure to attempt the endow- 
ment of religion, and that it would be better to face the 
question at once, but withdrew his amendment without a 
division. More important was the discussion on Mr. 


opinions.” Mr. Chamberlain, as usual hitting hig 9 

between wind and water, quoted the words of “a dist 
Nationalist,” to show that the danger songht to be sleey 
against was a realone. The Nationalist had saiq that ; 
were Irish Secretary, “the first men against whom he , 
enforce the law would be the ruffianly Magistrates wal ; 
men.” On a division the amendment was lost } 


—269 to 233. 7 36 vot, 


On Wednesday there was an animated discussion op 4 
posal intended to prevent the Irish Parliament from confor: 
special educational privileges on any one religious enoming. 
tion. Mr. Gladstone declared that the Government « Were no 
so attached to their own language as to refuse, if that] 
required enlargement, to give a favourable Consideration {, 
an amendment” intended to prevent preference; and with 
this somewhat nebulous concession the Unionists had be 
content. An amendment which would have prevented 4, 
establishment of a Catholic University was also Negative) 
Mr. Gerald Balfour sought to prevent the Irish Parliament 
from passing laws “ determining the qualifications n 
to the holding of any judicial office, or of any office ¢ 
the executive Government,” but this was lost by 35 vote 
(266 to 231). Mr. Darling moved words to prevent the 
passing of Bills of Attainder by the Irish Legislty, 
Sir Charles Russell, who has returned from Paris, tried tp 
treat the proposal as a joke, and declared also that the “ dy 
process of law” provision covered the ground. Since, hoy, 
ever, the American Constitution expressly forbids Bills 
Attainder, and since an Irish Parliament once spent most 
of its time in concocting a wholesale Bill of Attaingy 
the amendment was a perfectly reasonable one. It was de. 
feated by 39 votes (280 to 241). Is it not permissit) 
to ask why the new words should have been objected ty, 
if the Irish would never dream of following the precede 
of James II.’s Parliament? Primd facie, we should say it 
was quite impossible, but the unwillingness of the Irish tp 
allow the amendment makes us doubtful. 


On Thursday occurred what was perhaps the most impr. 
tant debate which has yet taken place in Committee. It ws 
proposed by Mr. Wyndham to explain “due process of lay” 
by adding the words “ giving not less security than is given 
by the common law, or by any Act of Parliament varying the 
common law.” ‘To this the Government objected, and th 
debate resolved itself into an attempt to get the Ministry 
say what they meant by “due process of law,” and for greater 
security to incorporate their definition with the clause. Th 
attitude of the Ministry was, we think, fairly summarised 
by Mr. Chamberlain when he said that when the Oppo 
tion asked what due “process of law” meant, they wer 
told that it was “beyond the wit of man to define 
it, but at the same time, it was a very great safeguarl 
indeed.” The position of the Ministry, indeed, reminds on 
of the words in the Harrow boys’ song which comment m 
Queen Elizabeth’s favourite oath :—‘ What is a halidome? 
Noone knows; not even the bold sea-rover.” Certainly, those 
bold sea-rovers, the Attorney and Solicitor General, wer 
quite unequal to the task of explaining “ due process of law.’ 
Ultimately, it was decided, by 32 votes (263 to 231), that the 
words should go into the Bill in all the simple magnificent 
of unintelligibility. 


On Tuesday was issued a Parliamentary paper, in the fom 
of a letter to the Treasury from the Inland Revenue Board, 
explaining an error which had been made in computing Ire- 
land’s contribution to the spirit duty. The result is that Mr. 
Gladstone overstated the Irish contribution by £364,649. The 
error was “largely due to the negligence of a single officer’ 
in one of the Belfast districts. In this way, “the quantity 
of duty-paid spirits exported in 1891-92 had been greatly 
understated.” The error, of course, seriously interferes with 
Mr. Gladstone’s prediction that the Irish Parliament 

suffer from “a plethora of money,”—a somewhat sensatiol 

description, in any case, of a surplus of £500,000. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, does not appear in the least discoura 

and said in the House on Tuesday that the total of the 
supposed Irish revenue would be reduced “by an amount 
materially smaller” than the admitted error. That 18 an 
oracular statement with which, for the present, we must be 





Boscawen’s amendment to prevent the Irish Parliament 
from imposing any disability on account of “political 
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The smouldering quarrel between Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy 


at the end of last week in a sharp collision. Mr. 
— = tuk s friends refusing to give up their control of 
Hea Sl nae’s Journal, the Irish Parliamentary Committee, 
a h includes the whole Anti-Parnellite Party, were asked 
be sam At Mr. Healy’s instigation they refused, and 
yan at once placed his resignation of his seat in Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s hands, to be used if the resolution were 
not rescinded. This was a formidable threat, for reasons ex- 
Jained elsewhere ; and the Committee, after a debate of five 
ae rescinded it by 33 to 27. Mr. Sexton therefore keeps 
his seat, and is in a way leader; but there is much bitterness 
caused by the struggle, and Mr. Morrogh, M.P. for East 
Cork, a Member valued by the party for his wealth and 
business capacity, has resigned. He cannot, he says, submit 
to individuals—meaning Mr. Sexton—whose action is based 
apon their personal interests. The result of the skir- 
mish is looked on as a victory for the clericals; but the 
Jacobins nearly equal them in number, and it is yet to be 
proved that they are the weaker at the polls. Both parties, 
of course, are equally objectionable to Unionists; nor will 
Britain gain anything because they detest each other. 


Lord Lamington, who has travelled in Siam, on Thursday 
prought up the question of French aggressions there, and asked 
Lord Rosebery what he meant to do. He himself believed that 
the French meant to extend their dominion over the whole of 
the great territory between Anam and the Mekong, pleading 
ancient rights of the Anamese Empire; and he thought if the 
demand were conceded, they would next demand the country 
between the Mekong and the Menam, thus reducing Siamese 
territory to Bangkok and a strip. Lord Rosebery, in reply, 
admitted that the French had reached the Mekong, but stated, 
with a certain satiric intention, that even the Siamese did not 
know what their demands were; while as for himself, so far 
from stirring-up trouble, he was ignorant of everything as to 
the whole business. He thought it best, therefore, just at 
present not to talk too much,—a little intimation which the 
French Ministry for Foreign Affairs will do well to ponder. 
Lord Rosebery talks freely enough,—when he is retreating. 


The London County Council is rather in a fix. The “ Pro- 
gressives” rule that body, and the Progressives, like all muni- 
cipal Reds, are governed by two conflicting ideas. They wish 
to make their city magnificent, and they wish to make 
the poor richer. As the way to be magnificent is to tax, 
and as taxation makes nobody except contractors any richer, 
the Council has a difficulty in reconciling the two aspirations. 
It would like very much to build a magnificent town-hall in 
West London; but as the site would cost £750,000, and the 
hall at least as much, and as the mass of voters live in East 
and South London, the way is not quite clear. The building 
trade would like the job, but the mass of the poor might 
think it a bit of gigantic waste at their expense. So the 
Council has called for more information, in order to mark 
time. As the Council expects to get—and ought to get—the 
City buildings, the enormous expenditure proposed is a mere 
throwing of taxpayers’ money into the river. If they have 
not room enough, let them hire houses on yearly agreements, 
or, better still, let them hire a decaying lane, and utilise that. 


A curious inquest took place at Chartham, near Canterbury, 
on Monday on the bodies of Hermann Stoer, aged about 
twenty-eight, and his wife or fiancée,—though no marriage- 
certificate was found, the lady wore a wedding-ring, and was 
called his wife by Mr. Stoer in the letter he left behind him, 
—who were found dead on Saturday, June 10th, in Cockering 
Wood, where they are supposed to have committed suicide on 
the day previous. They had lived in lodgings in Canterbury 
for just four weeks, from May 12th till the day on which 
they destroyed themselves, the lady generally playing 
very mournful music, which, however, changed on the 
day of their death into triumphant strains, attracting the 
Special attention of their landlady. The lady was only 
twenty-two, and looked much younger. Their bodies were 
found on a grassy spot in the wood,—Mrs. Stoer with her 
hands crossed over her breast, and her husband with his head 
close to his wife’s neck and a six-chambered revolver in his 
hand, of which two chambers had been discharged. By 
a letter to his brother, and one addressed to the public, 
Which he left behind him, it appears that Mr. Stoer 
thought himself a poet and a man of genius, and found 





it hard to live, the public not sharing, or not as yet 
having even awakened to the necessity of judging whether 
or not it shared, that impression. The lady to whom 
he was engaged knew of his intention of destroying him- 
self, and begged to share his fate, for which purpose 
apparently she came over from Germany, a month before 
their suicide. It was proved in evidence that Mr. Stoer’s 
father had long been in an asylum, and the jury charitably 
gave in a verdict of suicide committed in an unsound state of 
mind, after he had first put an end to his wife by a bullet-wound 
inthe head. The circumstances of the death were evidently so 
esthetically arranged as to excite interest and compassion and 
some feeble curiosity as to the unsuccessful author, whose 
verse, however, was very weak, and whose prose was feebly 
sentimental. 


The result of the Pontefract election petition was the un- 
seating of Mr. Reckitt for an act of one of his agents, done, 
however, without Mr. Reckitt’s knowledge. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins commented with great severity on the number of 
charges made without the smallest attempt to prove them. 
However, the bribery of Whittington by Draper was proved, 
and that made the election void. Mr. Reckitt cannot sit again 
for the same constituency at present; but he is supporting 
the Gladstonian candidate for Pontefract in the approaching 
by-election. 


Lord Salisbury on Tuesday made a most able speech in the 
Lords against an abuse which is gradually creeping into the 
working of the Constitution. Taking as his text the snap- 
vote which Mr. Paull recently obtained in favour of holding 
examinations for the India Civil Service in India itself, he 
pointed out that such votes were now frequent. They were 
carried on Friday evenings in thin Houses, usually by fanatics, 
and in no way reflected the deliberate opinion of the House of 
Commons. The executive Government ought as depositaries 
and guardians of the authority of the Crown to refuse to act 
upon them, and might be sure, if it did so, of the support of 
both Houses. With regard to the special vote on Indian 
examinations, he doubted whether it was our duty to hand 
over the administration of India to persons born in India; 
but if it were, the worst way of doing it would be to 
select them by a literary examination. That system worked 
well here under peculiar circumstances, but to apply it in 
Asia would be madness. Lord Salisbury did not explain 
why; but every one who knows India knows that throughout 
the Peninsula the power of governing is almost exactly in 
inverse proportion to the power of learning literature. To 
take one broad illustration, all Bengalees would in examina- 
tion defeat all Mussulmans, yet ten thousand Mussulmans 
would conquer twenty million Bengalees. 


The projects for Argentine liquidation, which involve the 
fate of the Barings and the risk of their guarantors, have at last 
come toa head. The Republican Government offers £1,565,000 
a year for five years, leaving the bondholders to divide the 
money among themselves. The bondholders, through the 
Rothschild Committee, have accepted, and propose that the 
“priority debts ””—that is, the debts secured on Customs— 
should submit to a reduction of 1 per cent., to be paid back 
after five years; and that the “unsecured debtors” should 
accept 60 per cent. of the face-value of the coupons, 
and not be paid back. Under this arrangement the 
Republic is treated as an ordinary bankrupt with secured 
and unsecured debts, which the late Mr. Bagehot used 
to argue was unfair, all the revenues of a State being 
equally pledged to all its creditors. The injustice might 
however be borne, but that in order to benefit the Barings and 
relieve their guarantors, the Waterworks Debt for water- 
works in Buenos Ayres has been thrust violently among 
the secured debts. It is not a secured debt at all, even 
if it is a debt which ought to be paid; and had it been 
in the hands of the public, would hardly have been men- 
tioned. It is possible, therefore, that the indignation 
created by this arrangement may prevent final acceptance 
of the proposals; though it is more probable that the bond- 
holders, weary of delays and aware of the uselessness of 
seeking justice from great financiers, will growlingly submit. 
They will be prudent in so doing, for another revolution is 
pending in Argentina. 


Bauk Rate, 2) per cent. 
New Consols (23) wese on Friday 991. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SEXTON AFFAIR. 


W* pointed out last week that Irish politics would 

never be humdrum, if only from the peculiarities 
of the national character. An Irishman cannot bear to 
efface either himself or his country, even fora time. He 
hates to be forgotten, and thinks that unless visible he is 
hardly in existence. The effect of this is among indi- 
viduals intense personal jealousy, and in politics a dis- 
position to prefer any action that creates excitement to 
any course which is merely beneficial to the people. This 
week the Irish leaders have set themselves to illustrate 
our thesis. With a cleverness for which we give them the 
highest credit, they had adopted for their party during 
the discussion on the Home-rule Bill a policy of self-efface- 
ment. They knew that Mr. Gladstone would do what he 
could for their objects; they knew that many of his fol- 
lowers were sensitive as to the magnitude of Irish claims ; 
and they knew that if they came forward, they must rather 
exaggerate than minimise those claims. If they did not, all 
support from America would be gone, and the nine Par- 
nellites would be able to pose as the only true Nationalists 
and patriots, and as the heirs of Mr. Parnell’s views. 
They therefore adopted a policy of silence, attended debates 
with an assiduity most creditable to their discipline, and 
voted with a regularity quite charming to a Ministry 
which has to defend a hopelessly illogical Bill, and finds 
no argument so entirely convincing as a good majority. 
Politicians were beginning to quote this silent union as 
proof of Irish contentment with the Bill, and electors 
to think that Irish Members could do business like 
railway directors, when suddenly the Irish Party went 
to pieces. Mr. Sexton thought himself affronted, 
and all the fat was in the fire. The cause of 
quarrel appears to have arisen in this way. Dublin being 
Parnellite, the Parnellite newspaper, the Independent, 
competes severely with the Freeman’s Journal, and the 
profits of the latter newspaper have consequently fallen 
off. The clerical shareholders are naturally discontented 
with that, and for this and other reasons appointed 
a committee, which recommended that some directors 
of the Healy party should retire from the management 
of their paper. The recommendation was not attended to, 
and the Bishop of Raphoe, through Mr. Sexton, applied 
to the Irish Parliamentary Committee, asking them, in an 
informal way, to order that such neglect should cease. The 
Committee did not see it at all, and, under Mr. Healy’s 
guidance, voted on Friday, the 9th inst., that the Committee 
would take no further part in controlling the Freeman’s 
Journal. The resolution seems sensible enough to English- 
men, who dislike mixing-up politics with profit-seeking, 
and especially to English journalists, who know quite well 
that no journal ever yet prospered if managed by a large 
committee, but, naturally, it made Mr. Sexton very wrath- 
ful. He has been working, his friends say, like a slave at 
Parliamentary work ; he is the man among the Irish whom 
Mr. Gladstone best likes, or least dislikes; he is incom- 
parably the best speaker in his party ; indeed, the only one 
acceptable to Englishmen, and he consequently regards 
himself as leader. The vote in committee, however, was a 
terrible blow to his leadership. His advice was rejected 
with a sort of contumely, the clericals behind him were dis- 
regarded, the Freeman’s Journal was taken out of his hands, 
and, to all appearance, Mr. Healy, though not exactly in- 
stalled as leader, was treated as the most sagacious coun- 
sellor of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 

The affront was too much for Mr. Sexton, and he at 
once placed his resignation of his seat on the Committee, 
and his application for the Chiltern Hundreds, in the 
hands of Mr. Justin McCarthy, to be used if the Com- 
mittee, on consideration, refused to rescind the resolution 
of Friday. Unless that were done, he would retire alto- 
gether from Parliament, and confine his further efforts on 
behalf of Home-rule to his own country and its capital, 
where of all Nationalists he is, perhaps, personally the 
most popular. The coup was a bold one, as bold as if the 
striker had been Mr. Parnell, for to rescind the resolution 
involved the humiliation of Mr. Healy, and it succeeded. 
The Parliamentary Nationalists were not prepared to give 
up Mr. Sexton, and as nothing else would content him, 
they, after a five hours’ sitting which must have been 
lively, by a vote of thirty-three to twenty-seven formally 





rescinded the resolution. Mr. Sexton therefore regu, 
his seat and his position, and probably congratulates hi 
self on his courage. His resolve was undoubtedly bold, 
but we cannot add that it redounds greatly to his persona} 
credit. We have always a kindness for Mr. Sexton due 
we fear, mainly to occasional admiration for the litera: é 
merit of his diction ; but in resigning on personal grounds 
he assumed, from his own point of view, a grave respon. 
sibility. He knows what followed the déchéance of My 
Parnell, he understands fully the hold which individuals 
have over Irish parties, and he must have recognised that 
this was the very worst moment for giving the Nationalists 
a wound. Their discipline is essential to the passing of 
the Bill. He would not bave shattered the party, perhaps 
but he would have left it without a leader, would havo. 
deepened the rancour of the two factions within it, and 
would have lighted up a new flame in Ireland which at the 
elections would have rendered concerted action almost im. 
possible. The secret hostility between clericals and Jacobing 
which even Mr. Parnell could hardly suppress, would have 
blazed up in a fire. It was hardly right, from a Nationalist 
point of view, to run such risks merely to avenge a wounded 
self-respect ; and we doubt if, under the circumstances, 
an Englishman would have done it. He would have 
calmly waived his claims, as Outram did to Havelock. 
To Mr. Sexton, however, as to any Irishman or any 
Frenchman, it doubtless seemed as if his honour were 
involved, as if sitting quiet would be a disgrace, and as if 
the whole of the evil consequences which must follow re. 
signation were attributable not to himself, but to the 
other side. No one, he probably thought, is required to 
suffer indignity, even in his country’s cause. We do not 
blame him exactly, for no one can help his temperament, 
and we perceive that even in such exaggerated amour 
propre there is a care for personal dignity which is not 
without its good side; but we may at least say what we 
tried to say last week, that the chance of getting a hum- 
drum working government in Ireland out of men among 
whom Mr. Sexton is the best, is a very remote one. They 
will try to outbid each other by offering policies more 
exciting than good drainage, and will fight one another 
without considering if in the warfare it is Ireland or their: 
own ideal for Ireland which is receiving wounds. 


The newspaper comments on the quarrel, on either side,. 
do not strike us as very wise. With the Unionist glee at 
the spectacle we have no manner of sympathy. If the 
Trish were all “ massacreeing ” each other, they would not 
give us a vote, and we had much rather they behaved 
decently and pulled together like a regiment instead of a 
mob. We want them to stay with us as representatives. 
of Ireland, and, from the true Unionist point of view, any 
loss of character they sustain is loss ultimately to the char~ 
acter of the United Parliament. That the badness of the 
Irish Members is a reason for not trusting them with power 
is true, but we have no patience with the feeling which 
wishes they were more bad still. We had much rather they 
were all like the late Mr. Shaw or Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 
On the other hand, the odd Gladstonian plea that Ulster 
may now be happy, for the great Catholic party in the 
Dublin Parliament is sure to be divided, strikes us as just 
a little absurd. The division will not produce kindness 
for Ulster, but only reckless outbidding in measures which 
Ulster will not like. That is what happens even now. 
The Nationalist Party, taken as a whole, and including all’ 
fractions, is, in reality, divided into two, the Clerical and 
the Jacobin. They hate one another as bitterly as the 
Terrorists and Girondists did, and the way they show it is 
by outbidding each other in their protests against England. 
It is just the same in France. The Moderates and the 


Extremists detest one another, but no mortal man can’ 


say which of them if left alone in power would be the 
more dangerous or deadly foe of Germany. The one 
hope for Ireland, if the Bill ever passed, would be the 
rise of a strong and rather imperious Government 
inclined to maintain order and do justice as a King is, 
because such maintenance conduces to dignity and general 
obedience ; and the most terrible of misfortunes would be 
an anarchical Parliament in which, as always happens, the 
wickedest would get to the top. It is because we think 
the Sexton affair a warning of what would happen in 
Ireland, not because it pleases us, that we attribute to it 
such importance, and expect from it such an increase in 
the doubt with which Liberal electors begin to regard the 
TIome-rule Bill. Let them notice how hard even Mr. 
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nd it to defeat the Jacobin section of the party, 
on yp ager consider for a moment what a Jacobio 
Government in Treland Iwould really be. They are not 
fond, nor are we, of the clerical section of the Nationalists ; 
put there are certain rules, both of morals and conven- 
tionality, which Bishops are not likely to disobey, and 
which Jacobins would hold in angry contempt. 


THE NEW POCKET-BOROUGHS. 


ORD SALISBURY, in the admirable speech on 
L Monday at the Surrey Theatre, put the proposal 
concerning the Irish representation at Westminster which 
is now understood to find the most favour with the greater 
number of the Gladstonian Party, with a force and vivacity 
that, we venture to say, will dispose of that proposal finally 
in the minds of all practical Englishmen. He declared his 
belief that the machinery of the Ninth Clause in the Bill 
as it now stands has practically been given up by every- 
body of real influence, even on the Gladstonian side. The 
notion of having two distinct Parliamentary majorities, 
one of which will determine the policy of the Imperial 
Parliament, while the other will determine the policy of 
the British Parliament, though only on subjects on which 
the fate of a Government does not depend,—for no sooner 
is the fate of the Ministry at stake, than the Irish 
Members are, according to Mr. Gladstone, to be called 
back, lest Great: Britain alone should unsettle the course 
of the United Kingdom,—is so monstrously unworkable, 
that even Gladstonians, according to Lord Salisbury, 
have abandoned it in despair. Such a Constitution would 
be no Constitution for a civilised Power; it would be a 
mere backwoodsman’s waggon without springs, and would 
rack every joint of such a political structure as ours till 
no statesman would be able to bear the torture of the 
political jolts and jars and “railway spines,” which 
such a pestle-and-mortar Constitution would produce. 
Moreover, the impression is that the Gladstonians would 
be only too glad to evade all discussion of the Ninth 
Clause by simply omitting it, which would leave the 
Irish representatives in the British Parliament exactly 
where they are, both in numbers and in the extent of their 
political rights, in spite of the new rights they had 
acquired to control Irish affairs without British inter- 
ference. But if this be the real drift of the policy of the 
present Administration, it is not at all too soon to raise the 
alarm and prevent the success of such a plot against the 
United Kingdom. For what would that mean? It would 
mean, as Lord Salisbury says, that the new Ministry, the 
Ministry of reform, the Ministry that takes its stand 
on the sacred constitutional rights of national majorities, 
would be deliberately proposing to re-establish, by mere 
political sleight-of-hand, a hundred pocket-boroughs so far 
as all British affairs are concerned, representing none of 
the populations interested in the legislation and adminis- 
tration which they had to control, and entirely irresponsible 
to anybody who could call them to account for the use they 
made of their new power. Supposing that Parliament is 
persuaded to drop the Ninth Clause altogether, and leave all 
questions of representation in the Imperial Parliament 
precisely as they stand at present, this, as Lord Salisbury 
points out, would be the effect;—we should have managed 
to create anew 103 pocket-boroughs not even controlled by 
the Central Administration, but controlled exclusively by 
Irish constituencies, for settling all sorts of British taxes 
and institutions just as it might please Irishmen to settle 
them,—Irishmen, too, who would not lose a penny by 
thriftlessness and corrupt practices, and who would not 
gain a penny by frugality, honesty, and sagacity. 

It would be surely the wildest of all political dreams that 
a serious Reform party should think of bringing about such 
a deliberate return to all the worst scandals of the older 
time, and that, too, under the auspices of a statesman who 
has frankly declared his conviction to the House of Com- 
mons that the evils of such a system might well turn out 
to be of a very grave kind, were not the political 
dilemma so insoluble that there seems absolutely no choice 
for the Gladstonians, except either to drop their Bill 
altogether, or else to hold by a proposal which only boy- 
statesmen eager for a political romp or bolster-match would 
approve, or, finally, to obtain by political sleight-of-hand 
what only rapacious politicians eager for plunder would ever 
think of proposing to themselves to secure. Undoubtedly, 
the first of the three courses is by far the most reasonable 





as well as the most just ; but then, that is a confession of 
failure, and involves the giving-up of all the objects for 
which the party has struggled so long and so strenuously. 
There is no sign of any disposition on the part of 
the Gladstonians to make such a confession as that. 
They may, of course, still hold out for the actual 
performance of the absurd political jig which is at present 
the plan embodied in the Ninth Clause; but we have no 
belief at all that any serious Cabinet can stick to so puerile 
a policy of Ministerial acrobatism. It is the political 
analogue of the sort of feats which people go to gape at in 
the Aquariura, rather than a serious plan for improving 
the English Constitution, which the Ninth Clause of the 
Bill now contains. But the third course, though no states- 
man would dare to treat it as a just and final arrangement, 
might possibly be made to appear a tolerable temporary 
makeshift by the help of liberal promises to supersede it 
very soon by some more just and permanent arrange- 
ment. It might be said that there must be an ad interim 
period ; that the Irish land policy is to be hung-up for 
three years certain; that other constitutional arrange- 
ments are to be in suspense for perhaps five or six years; 
and tbat pending the efflux of these intermediate arrange- 
ments, there would be no scandal in leaving things as they 
are, in order that, should any attempt be made to interfere 
hastily and crudely with the Irish experiment, the Irish 
Members may be there in force to resist such an attempt. 

Such are the excuses which will be made for permitting 
a large number of Irish pocket-boroughs to be temporarily 
created, with the promise that they shall be merely 
temporary, and shall disappear as soon as the new Irish 
Constitution shall have assumed a permanent form,—the 
real motive being to postpone the discussion of a monster 
difficulty which threatens this crude measure with sudden 
and complete collapse. Now, we trust that Parliament will 
not allow itself to be led into this blind alley on the pre- 
tence that at some future time there may be more resourees 
for solving a portentous problem for the solution of which at 
present there are no resources at all. The only direction in 
which it is even hoped that some exit may be found from 
this intolerable situation, is the direction of complete and 
elaborated Federalism,—in other words disruption not 
between England and Ireland only, but between so 
many portions of the United Kingdom as to produce 
some kind of petty model of the balance of State power 
in the American Union, or in federal Germany. Now, 
nothing could be more absolutely insane than to enter ona 
policy of that revolutionary and startling kind without the 
fullest and most deliberate consideration. If we are really to 
go back to a heptarchy or octarchy, while all the other States 
in the world, at least all in our stage of political develop- 
ment, are going in the opposite direction towards greater 
and completer unity, let us do it with our eyes open. 
Let us not take a step from which only an elaborate 
federal subdivision could extricate us, without recognising 
what we are about. As we have often pointed out, nothing 
could be more absurd than to federalise Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales with England, without breaking up England 
into fragments of a magnitude more nearly equal to these 
outlying provinces. You cannot yoke together draft-animals 
of such very unequal power as an elephant, two ponies, and a 
goat. If Federalism is to come, there must be some attempt 
to reduce the enormous superiority of the one State which 
would outweigh not only all the others put together, but 
thrice all the others put together. And to land ourselves 
in a position from which there is no other escape, without 
even determining whither we are going, would be the 
ne plus ultra of national idiocy. We must remember 
that, if we are going to create a hundred Irish pocket- 
boroughs as a mere temporary arrangement, we are really 
whetting the Irish appetite for a power of political intrigue 
which it will be by no means easy subsequently to with- 
draw without making Irish Home-rule pure and simple 
seem to Ireland in the highest degree flat and dreary. 
If you reintroduce Irish pocket-boroughs in the manage- 
ment of British affairs for a few years, you make 
the subsequent Irish Home-rule, without the exciting 
appendage of these pocket-boroughs, a very dull and 
uninteresting affair. Nothing would suit the Irish 
quick-wittedness and talent for diplomatic intrigue better 
than the wielding of this immense and irresponsible power 
over British affairs in such a fashion as to increase the im- 
portance of Ireland, and to make Ireland a prime factor in 





controlling the policy of the Empire. Nothing would be 
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more fatal than to put this enormous additional power 
into the hands of Irish Members as a mere temporary 
expedient, intended to be soon withdrawn. It would be 
like saying to a youth: ‘ Because you cannot be trusted, 
for a few years to come, to manage entirely your own 
affairs, we are going to entrust you, just for these few 
years, with the control of the whole family of which 
you are a member; but this, you understand, you must 
give up again before you complete your majority and 
take upon yourself full power to provide for your 
own interest.’ We cannot conceive a more reckless 
and indefensible policy than to hand over to Ireland, 
as a mere temporary loan, the control of a hundred 
pocket-boroughs for the purpose of turning the scales 
of all our British politics, but with full notice that they 
are to be extinguished as soon as Irish affairs are settled 
to the satisfaction of Ireland. Whatever else happens, 
the creation of these pocket-boroughs as a kind of 
scaffolding to facilitate the building-up of Irish Home- 
rule, must be finally vetoed. It would be a political crime 
of the first order,—fatal to the sobriety of Irish politicians, 
and fatal to the stability of the British Empire. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON ECONOMY AND ETHICS. 


R. GOSCHEN’S address to the British Economic 
Association on Wednesday, certainly did not go too 

far in the direction of exposing the weakness of emotional 
ethics. Perhaps, though it touched the true root of the 
matter, it hardly went far enough. But we are disposed 
to think that Mr. Goschen did concede too much to the 
ethical critic of “the dismal science,” as Carlyle called it, 
when he assumed, or appeared to assume, that there could be 
no bond-fide collision between the economical policy which 
the enlightened ethical reformer would advocate for its 
ethical effects, and the economical policy which the en- 
lightened economical reformer would advocate for its eco- 
nomical effects. Mr. Goschen is, of course, perfectly right 
in saying that a sound ethical development tends to improve 
and increase the well-being, and therefore the wealth, of 
the nation in the truest sense of the word “ wealth.” 
And it is also true that a sound economical development 
tends to improve and increase the ethical well-being of the 
nation in the truest sense of the word “ethical.” Wealth, 
or well-being, in the largest sense stimulates ethical growth, 
and ethical growth in the largest sense stimulates the pro- 
duction of wealth, if wealth be taken to include the develop- 
ment of all the products of the higher human faculties. 
Still, there may be, and we think sometimes must be, 
collisions between the two streams of tendency, which can- 
not be brought to an issue without taking into account 
considerations of a very complex kind,—such as a physician, 
for instance, must often weigh when he has to consider 
how far the strength of his patient will admit of the use 
of heroic remedies, and where it would be fatal to 
attempt the use of such remedies. For instance, take one 
of the questions Mr. Goschen himself raises,—namely, the 
wisdom or folly of increasing wages so as not only to secure 
the most efficient labour within reach, but so as to ele- 
vate the moral standard of all the labour employed, even 
though tle highest attainable efficiency could be secured 
for lower wages. Now, no really efficient labour can be 
secured without at least tolerable, and more or less im- 
provable, relations between employer and employed. 
Efficient labour implies self-respect in the labourer, and 
respect for the labourer on the part of the employer. Yet 
the mere ethical idealist will often insist on a further 
rise of wages if he sees a chance of effecting his im- 
mediate purpose, even though he runs a great risk 
of driving the consumers of the product which the 
labourers produce, to purchase it in some other and 
cheaper market where no such ethical fastidious- 
ness has raised the rate of wages to an impracticable 
height. The reasonable capitalist will probably say, * If 
I could ensure my competitors in this same productive 
operation, following my example, and all of them raising 
the price of the articles they produce, so as to raise the 
whole standard of living amongst this special class of 
operatives, I should not hesitate at all; but I have to 
determine whether they will do so or not. I should not 
entitle myself to the gratitude of my operatives, if the only 
effect of what I did were to drive the whole demand abroad, 
and ruin the organisation of this productive industry in 
this country. I must think of the effect on the consumer 





LT 
before I think of the effect on the labourer; for if the 
higher price repels the consumer, the labourer certain] 
cannot benefit by it.’ Now, that consideration seems to us 
perfectly sound; and in that case the economist takes rank 
before the moralist. You cannot benefit the patient who 
has a weak constitution, by applying a remedy suitable op} 
for one of a very hardy constitution. You must keep oon. 
patient alive in order to benefit him; and the economist 
tells you how to keep him alive, while the moralist only 
tells you how to benefit him, provided only that you can 
keep him alive under your proposed treatment. It seenis 
to us that in this case, the economist, supposing he hag 
the materials for a sound calculation of the permanent 
effect of a rise of wages and consequent rise of price, lays 
down the law to the moralist, and prescribes the conditions 
under which, and under which alone, it is safe for the 
ethical idealist to interfere. 

On the other hand, suppose that a demand has arisen for 
the adequate supply of which the rate of wages must be kept 
so low that absolutely no decent or tolerable relation be. 
tween the employer and the employed can possibly exist, as 
happens, for instance, in many of the “sweating ” dens of 
the slop-sellers,—dens where wretched women are worked 
to the bone in an atmosphere too unhealthy to admit even 
of their spending the wages they earn by excessive overwork 
on the supply of ordinary decencies for themselves and those 
dependent on them,—this would be a condition of things in 
which the moralist would have the right to lay down the law 
to the economist, and say : ‘The moral evil of conditions of 
life so unnatural and so squalid, in which there can be no 
sort of moral existence, much less moral growth, at all,—in 
which the employer’s only object is to squeeze move labour 
out of the employed, and the relation between the two 
is one of loathing and disgust,—is so great and s0 
utterly hopeless, that it is far better that such a demand 
should cease altogether, even though that involves the 
starvation, or relegation to the poor-house, of the wretched 
beings at present earning just enough to die slowly upon, in 
the sweating trade to be suppressed.’ This is a case, as we 
conceive, where the ethical idealist may lay down the law 
to the economist, and say,—‘ A trade which exists only by 
wringing out of human beings labour which poisons the 
very sources of life, and kills all that is human and of any 
worth in that life, ought not to exist at all; and it is not 
an evil but a good, to extirpate such an employment from 
the face of the earth, even at the cost of extinguishing a 
certain number of lives, supposing that no ‘Poor-Law 
exists which would just save those lives.’ The dividing- 
line seems to us to be drawn at the level at which moral 
growth and improvement becomes either possible or im- 
possible. No employment which succeeds in securing 
really efficient labour ought to be driven away and ex- 
tinguished altogether by the impatience of the philan- 
thropist to improve still further the conditions of that 
labour, for efficient labour implies a certain progressive 
possibility in the condition of the labourer, and human 
life is not so easy and rose-coloured that we can pick 
and choose all its conditions as we like. Indeed, a good 
many of the highest fruits of living are the fruits of self- 
denial and suffering. On the other hand, when the labour 
is so clearly extorted from the wretchedness and despair 
of the labourer that efficiency is simply impossible, the 
economist must admit to the moralist that here is a condi- 
tion of the labour market which is not only not worth pre-. 
serving, but which it is a work of beneficence to extirpate, 
even though a little apparent aggravation of the misery 
it involves, should result from the process of extirpating it. 
It is not an evil but a good to throw out of employment, 
and, where there is a Poor-Law to force into the poor- 
house, the class which are earning only what keeps them 
in foulness and misery, in a state of war with the moral 
slave-drivers who squeeze despairing efforts from wasting 
fingers and poisoned lungs, in order that working men and 
women may have their shoddy or their calico a few 
pence cheaper and a good deal worse in quality than 
they could otherwise obtain it. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that though of course it is a question of judgment, 
and not always of very easily formed judgment, where 
the economist should lay down the law to the moralist, 
and where the moralist should lay down the law to 
the economist, there is such a dividing-line of judgment 
always possible,—the issue turning upon this, whether 
the life of the labourer, though difficult, may be self- 
respecting and progressive under the existing conditions of 
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the trade, and where it can be neither the one nor the other, 
but must be a living death, or worse than death, a life of 
mere self-loathing. Still, the collision between the two 
streams of tendency does come at last. Nor do we think 
that it can always be evaded, that the result of the 
economist’s principles can always be reconciled with the 
results of the moralist’s principles, as Mr. Goschen in his 
very able lecture seemed to imply. The economist qud 
economist has always had a tendency to justify the sweater. 
The moralist qué moralist has always had a tendency to 
justify unreasonable strikes for higher wages, where the re- 
sult must have been the driving-away of an existing demand 
to cheaper labour markets. Yet neither is right. Indeed, 
there are other cases where a collision between the 
two forces arises and suggests very difficult problems. 
What would Mr. Goschen say, we wonder, to the action 
of the millionaire who has so much money at his com- 
mand that he can establish a vast business conducted on 
philanthropic principles,—a business which is not self-sup- 
porting, but which manufactures good material, and manu- 
factures it splendidly, but still at a loss, for the benefit of 
the poorest class of labourers ? Apparently, nothing could 
be more philanthropic; for the material is good, the wages 
paid are enough to support a self-respecting and improving 
class of labourers, and yet there is no mere charity, no 
mere giving away. But look a little deeper, and may it 
not be said that such a philanthropy is a disguised injury 
to the labouring class as well as to the poorer capitalists 
whom it undermines? If the millionaire can afford to 
give away £100,000 a year, or even ten times as much, in 
a business which supersedes a number of other competing 
businesses where any such generosity under the mask of 
trade is simply impossible, does he not do much more harm 
in ruining so many honest traders whe cannot afford to be 
generous, than he does good in the particular concern on 
which he lavishes his care? Here is a case of collision 
between the economist and the philanthropist on which we 
should much like to know Mr. Goschen’s opinion. It is 
not, we believe, by any means a merely imaginary case. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


NE of the most dangerous features in the present Con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom is this. With the 
partial exception of the Army, the House of Commons, 
as the representative Council of the people, has gradually 
mastered every department of the State. Its votes make 
legislation, and its resolutions, though legally of no avail, 
are held in practice to be binding on every branch of the 
Executive. That is unavoidable; and, as absolute power 
must reside somewhere, is as a rule unobjectionable; but 
it involves a chance of very serious mischief. As there 
is no rule demanding for important votes an absolute 
majority, it is open to any Member who knows that he 
has a group behind him, to snatch from a thin House, or 
an ignorant House, a vote which, though seemingly a 
trifle, embarrasses the whole course of affairs. The 
evil is seldom felt in home politics, because the Mem- 
bers understand them—though we remember one occa- 
sion on which the House was within an ace of giving 
up the sugar revenue, under the idea that it was 
abolishing a trumpery duty on comfits—and not often 
felt in foreign politics, because they are left to the Depart- 
ment ; but it is apparent sometimes in Colonial affairs, and 
very often indeed in matters of Indian administration. 
M. Bright was once deceived by erroneous figures into a 
successful motion abolishing the Salt-duty ; Colonel Sykes 
burdened the Indian revenue for years by a foolish vote 
providing that no military officer should suffer pecuniarily 
by the transfer of India to the Crown; Sir Joseph Pease 
recently carried a vote against the opium monopoly 
which would have made the Empire bankrupt, without 
reducing the consumption of opium by one ounce; and 
last week Mr. Paull, a man of ability and philanthropy 
who does not know India, nearly destroyed, by a 
snap-vote, the foundation of the Indian Empire,—the 
European Civil Service. He was indignant, in our judg- 
ment righteously indignant, at an administrative trick, and 
to punish and expose it, he smashed a machine without 
which India cannot be held or administered for the benefi 
of her people. 
The fifteen hundred gentlemen—roughly speaking, a 
thousand civilians and five hundred soldiers—who together 
make up the Imperial Service, are not only essential to 





the Indian Empire, but they are the Empire. Apart from 
them, there is, and can be, no agency for governing, taxing, 
judging, and protecting the two hundred and fifty millions 
of people whom Providence, acting chiefly through unin- 
tentional conquest, has submitted to our rule. Their 
character and capacity determine the goodness or badness 
of our sovereignty in India, whether, to speak plainly, it 
shall be a vivifying sway, or a gigantic dacoity under 
legal forms. No conceivable vigilance at the centre can 
enable a Viceroy to watch the daily life of the vast 
expanses of “India,” which is not a Kingdom, but a 
congeries of Kingdoms greater and more populous than 
Western Europe ; and consequently, if the Service were 
oppressive, security would die out; if it were corrupt, the 
population would be plundered,—as they were in the 
beginning of our reign; if it were stupid, anarchy would 
supervene ; and if it were non-European in ideals, the very 
object of our presence in India, which is to guide, and if 
necessary compel, semi-civilised races to adopt the higher 
ideas of civilisation, would be hopelessly defeated. The 
India House, therefore, whether ruled in the name of the 
Company or of the Queen, has always sought to keep the 
morale of the Imperial Service up to a lofty standard. 
Nobody here knows how intense the watchfulness has been, 
how rigorous the Service laws really are, or how powerful 
and good is the opinion which has gradually formed within 
the Service, and is now so strong that a “ bad lot” had 
better shoot himself than remain to face inevitable detec- 
tion. On the whole, the success has been extraordinary. 
Bribery, the grand temptation because the rich Indians 
would so willingly bribe, is absolutely extinct, as is the old 
relation to native mistresses, which Orientalised the rulers, 
but made of every great office the centre of a gang of cor- 
rupt hangers-on. Of wilful oppression there is none; of 
stupidity, since the examinations were introduced, there is 
exceedingly little; and of cowardice—a grave matter, for 
every man in the Service must occasionally face bodily risks 
—we can remember but two indisputable instances, and one 
of these occurred under circumstances so exceptional that 
even the Government of India, which, under other forms, is 
as severe as the Hohenzollern dynasty, overlooked the 
offence. The machine works perfectly, so perfectly that, as 
the Maharaja of Kupurthala recently admitted, no shot has 
been fired within India for five-and-thirty years ; insurrec- 
tion is unknown, the national wealth increases till India 
is “the sink of the precious metals,” and the whole upper 
class is vitalised till its political awakening, misdirected 
into a wish for representation, has become in two Presi- 
dencies a difficulty of the first order. 

The Government, however, in managing the Imperial 
Service, is hampered by an obstacle. The great bulk of 
that Service, and especially its chiefs, must be European, 
or the whole object of its existence and of our presence in 
India is at once defeated. If we cannot govern better than 
Indians we have no business in India, and if it is not 
necessary that the Administration should be European, 
what is the source of our marvellous success? Three 
European officials supersede a great Native establishment, 
and in six weeks a province which was an Alsatia becomes 
as safe as Cornwall, and two millions, say, of people, 
relieved of endless terrors, begin growing rich. This is 
admitted by all who know India, but still there is a 
difficulty in the way. It is neither wise nor just to arrest 
all Indian careers, to prevent a competent Indian from 
rising to the top, or to deprive the able and ambitious 
of fair opportunities for displaying capacity and gratify- 
ing the desire for distinction. It is harsh enough to 
be exclusive in the Native Army, as we are, in our 
judgment, to a needless degree, but in civil life it is 
indefensible. The Home Government therefore set itself 
to remove the difficulty, but found itself faced by one of 
those insoluble problems of national character which every 
now and then reduce statesmen to imbecility. It wanted, 
for obvious reasons, not only to be fair, but to seem fair, 
and therefore adopted the expedient of abolishing all dis- 
tinctions between Indian and English candidates for the 
Imperial Service. Candidates, however, enter that Service 
by competitive examination ; and in a competitive examina- 
tion at an early age the Asiatic mind is more than the 
equal of the European mind. The Hindoo, again, is the 
superior of the Mussulman, the Mahratta of the Rajpoot, 
the Hindostanee of the Sikh, and the Bengalee far and 
away of all put together. Why this should be the case 
has never been reasonably explained; but it is never 
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doubted by Indian experts, and is, in fact, one of 
the fixed data of Indian life. If a hundred appointments 
are thrown open all over India, the Bengalee will win all 
that are assigned to Calcutta, three-fourths of those given 
to Allahabad and Lahore, and half those allotted to 
Bombay and Madras, in which latter places he has in the 
Mabratta Brahmin, and the Chetty fairly equal rivals. 
The total result, therefore, of the system, if fairly applied, 
would be that within a generation nearly the whole Imperial 
Service would be Indian, and three-fourths of it filled by 
nitives of Bengal. That would mean the loss of India 
within ten years. Not only has not the Bengalee the 
morale or even the physique to do the work required, but 
the Indians of other provinces will not endure to be 
governed by him. The contempt of a Roman for a Greek, 
of a Turk for an Armenian, of an English sailor for a 
cockney counter-jumper, is a feeble feeling compared with 
the scorn of the fighting native of India for a Bengalee. 
He regards him as the old giants did the old dwarfs,—that 
is, he detests him as a coward, and is all the while afraid of 
his superior craft. He simply will not put up with his 
rule, whatever happens; and the Bengalee is therefore, 
outside his own province, disqualified by plebiscite. This 
was understood from the first by the Indian experts, 
and provided for; but in their fear of the House of Com- 
mons and dread of seeming illiberal, it was provided for 
by atrick. On the plea that a visit to England was essen- 
tial to an Indian administrator—which is entirely false, 
the best Indians never coming, and those who do only 
‘losing touch with their own community—London was 
selected as the only place for examination. The effect of 
‘this was that comparatively few Indian candidates could 
come, and those not of the best sort, and that the 
“Indians, as Mr. Paull justly argues, think themselves 
_ deceived. The House of Commons is quite right in 
putting an end to that deception ; but it should have had 
‘the wisdom to see that the matter was serious, and that it 
. could only express a general wish, leaving the Govern- 
ment of India to reconcile that wish with the interests of 
the Empire. As it was, its vote gives half the Imperial 
Service straight away to the Bengalees, and involves a 
principle which would in the end secure to them the 
remainder. 

In an odd, indirect, and confused way, the Government 
‘has overridden the vote by remitting the whole question 
to the Government of India, with the vote of the House 
of Commons as only one of the documents to be carefully 
considered. It was carefully explained on Tuesday to 
the House of Lords, where five passed Viceroys were all 
of one mind, that the Government of India had been left 
free to report ; and there is, therefore, no doubt that the vote 
will be rejected, and some hope that the report, which must 
discuss some alternative, will beat once decisive and original. 
The problem placed before Lord Lansdowne and his col- 
leagues can be very simply stated,—how to reconcile the 
‘European character of the Imperial Service which cannot 
be given up, and to preserve which would justify a contest 
as dangerous as the Great Mutiny, with the opening 
to natives of all careers. For ourselves, we believe there 
are only two solutions, both practicable, though both diffi- 
cult to work; but statesmen may find a third. One is to 
empower and instruct the Viceroy to place any Indian he 
deems worthy in any position he chooses, whether pre- 
viously held by an Englishman or not ; and the other 
‘is to assign certain districts, or even provinces, to a 
native ‘Civil Service, chosen by examination on the spot 
‘from ‘candidates born within their confines. That would 
‘be @ really great experiment, would open a door for 
<cultivated Indians to reach the very highest posts, and 
“would enable us all to judge fairly what the result of a 

Native Administration under European fetters, as regards 
the laws, would actually be. It might turn out better than 
any of us imagine, the Indian having always the advan- 
tage of understanding his countrymen and their aspira- 
tions; and if it turned out badly, the new system could 
be swept away by the stroke of a pen and the march of a 
couple of regiments into the district selected. We would, 
we confess, much rather wait a century or two before 
trying the experiment, or any other, till the new civilisation, 
which the present régime is developing so rapidly, had 
time to grow, and Indian education had ceased to be 
a purely imitative process; but if we must, under Radical 
pressure, hurry all things, that is the route least strewn 
with social and political dangers. The Sikh would not be 


placed under the Baboo, or the Baboo under the Sikh. 
and both would remain under the general supervision of 
the English civilian, while no native of India would haye 
control of the general Government, or anything to say to 
the employment of the British Army. Muke a few Native 
States with English Rajas, pledged to eniploy the English 
rather than the Native laws and methods, but workin 
through Native civilians,—that is, in brief, the substance 
of our suggestion. 





A PALACE FOR THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ge London have a County Hall? That is a 

question which at first sight seems emphatically one 
of those which the Latin Grammar used to describe ag 
questions which expect the answer “ Yes.” Nothing could 
possibly sound in the abstract more reasonable or more 
innocent. ‘Of course London ought to have a County 
Hall, and a very beautiful one too,’ is the reply which at 
once rises to our lips. This superficial view of the matter 
is strengthened by what is controversially, and often 
accurately, called “a moment’s consideration.” The pre- 
sent offices of the County Council are unquestionably too 
small. There is no room for the clerks, and hardly room 
for the Councillors. Deplorable stories are afloat of com- 
mittees meeting in passages, or even not meeting at all, 
because they have nowhere to meet. That is, no doubt, a 
state of affairs to be greatly regretted, though it suggests to 
those whose minds are not properly touched by the woes 
of the County Councillor, a number of ribald questions. 
Is it etiquette for the members of these Committees of 
Passage (“Committees of prey and passage” they might 
be called by an irate ratepayer not afraid to parody 
Burke) to sit or to stand? Is a long and very narrow 
table put down the passage, and do the committee-men sit 
on each side, or how? Or is it, again, the custom for 
these transitory bodies to gather in knots round 
the Chairman, like swarming bees round their queen? 
What, too, is the plan of operation adopted when 
a porter or messenger wants to come down the passage 
with the luncheon of, say, the Chief Clerk in the 
Parks Department? Has that inviting tray, with its 
hot chop and foaming tankard of beer, cool cheese 
and vase of celery, and pat of butter with ice, to be kept 
waiting while the question, “To be, or not to be,” in re- 
gard to a new street, hangs in the balance? or does the 
messenger, like the porter of the Bengal and Bengalee 
Life and Loan Insurance Company, charge the Committee 
with an insolent “ By your leave, there! by your leave!— 
lunch for the Chief Clerk of the Parks Department”? 
Who can say? Spring Gardens keeps its secrets, and all 
we know definitely is that there is a great squash, and 
that the Councillors, clerks, and committee-men, like the 
old ladies with whom we are all familiar at exhibitions, 
are anxious to find “ somewhere quiet to sit down.” 

That the Spring Gardens offices are too small, and that 
there is need for more accommodation, we do not doubt 
fora moment. But to admit this is not to admit that the 
proposal just made to the County Council to rush into 
bricks-and-mortar is a wise and good one. Let us see what 
it is actually sought to do. In order to house themselves 
comfortably, the Establishment Committee of the County 
Council propose to buy a site (of course, on exceptionally 
favourable terms, granted by a patriotic Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) for £750,000, and on it to build a County 
Hall. Now, we may feel sure that, in view of the artistic 
needs of a site within view of the Abbey, the Houses of 
Parliament, the Government offices, and the Park, it 
would be quite impossible to put up any building 
“worthy of the greatest city in the world” which would 
cost less than another £750,000. That is, indeed, a very 
low estimate, for buildings as a rule cost three times the 
amount paid for the land on which they stand. Still, 
taking the land and buildings as equally expensive, 
we get the formidable total of £1,500,000. That is, in 
seven or eight years’ time, and after it has spent 
£1,500,000, the London County Council may expect to 
have room enough to do its work with comfort and the 
efficiency which comes from comfort. That this is rather a 
large order will, we feel sure, be admitted by even the most 
moderate antagonists of extravagance and muddling. Even 
the men who think no man is worth more than £300 a 
year, may have qualms as to whether any building can be 





worth £45,000 a year. Still, we admit that if London 
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could find no other site, and had no other hope’ of being 
able to house its Council, it might be necessary to spend 
this sum. It bappens, however, that the objections which 
can be made to the scheme which the Establishment Com- 
mittee are pressing are absolutely final, and that however 
the matter is considered, and whatever is ultimately done, 
their plan is foolish, extravagant, unworkable, and 
ridiculous. The first objection goes to the root of the 
whole matter, and utterly destroys the whole plan for 
pbuilding a County Hall. The very men who are proposing 
to commit this financial folly, are also proposing that 
the City of London should be amalgamated with the 
County Council. But if this amalgamation takes place— 
and it is pretty sure to take place in the course of the 
next few years, unless the County Council disgusts the 
public so thoroughly that the City will be able to escape— 
there will be no need whatever of a County Hall. The 
County Council, or City Council as it will then be, will 
possess the Guildhall and the Mansion House, and will 
thus be in occupation of the best possible offices and the 
best possible sites. While, then, there is the virtual certainty 
of the County Council getting possession of the City halls 
and offices, it would be little short of treason to the rate- 

yers to spend some £1,500,000 in buildings which in all 
probability will have become useless before they are 
finished. What will be the position, should the contract to 
spend £750,000 on the site be signed next week, if the 
Comumissivn now sitting reports in July that the City and 
County should be amalgamated ; and if the Government 
thereupon determine to take action? A madder proposal 
was in truth never made,—unless the County Council have 
finally abandoned all idea of absorbing the City. But 
we know that they have not. The proposal, then, stands 
forth as the most scandalous example of municipal inepti- 
tude ever witnessed in this country. 

And even if the County Council had given up all 
idea of absorbing the Guildhall and the Mansion 
House, and if it were safe to assume that the County 
Council would never come into possession of those build- 
ings, the scheme of the Establishments Committee would 
be one of the worst that ever issued from the wisdom of any 
body of apparently reasonable and intelligent men. At this 
very moment the County Council could buy for little more 
than half what it is proposed they should pay for the West- 
minster site, an excellent building on the Thames Embank- 
meat. For the sum of £400,000 the Council could obtain 
from the Official Receiver the great buildings recently built 
upon the estate of Hobbs and Co. For another £60,000, and 
in some twelve months’ time at the outside, the buildings 
could be made eminently suitable to the requirements of 
the County Council. They could, that is, get at once on 


the Embankment, and for £460,000, what they will only. 


get at Westminster after seven or eight years, and after the 
expenditure of at least a million and a half sterling. But 
let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that this building 
is, for some hidden reason, unsuitable, just as we supposed 
that the Guildball and Mansion House would never be 
available, and that, in fact, there is nothing for it but to 
build a brand new building. Even then the Westminster 
scheme is a gigantic impertinence. The County Council 
tell us that they represent the struggling millions of 
London, that they are the champions of labour and the 
friends of the poor. Very well, then; let them show 
themselves so by their acts. Instead of proposing to 
house themselves in aristocratic Westminster, in the 
vicinity of Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Palace, 
of Marlborough House, of Whitehall, aud of the 
Houses of Parliament, let them go into the slums and 
build the'r Hall there. In Battersea, Limehouse, or 
Bethnal Green, they could get a site for £50,000 instead 
of £750,000. Nor would this be all. They might choose 
an overcrowded and insanitary area, and by building 
thereon, might obliterate a moral and physical plague- 
spot. Again, by putting up a pile of stately buildings in 
one of those terrible and squalid deserts of bricks and 
mortar which oppress the mind and body of man in the 
poorer quarters of London, they might add to the interest 
of life in a whole district. Lastly, the mere seating of 
thems-lves in a bad district would help to bring about better 
conditions of life. If the County Hall were in White- 
chapel or Lambeth, we should hear much less about its 
being nobody’s business to put a stop to infractions of the 
Public Health Statutes. The presence of the Council in 





effect on the Councillors, and might induce them to talk less 
and do more. If a new County Hall is to be built, un- 
questionably it must be built in poor London, where public 
buildings are few and far between, and not at Westminster, 
which is fullof them. The proposal to build there is little 
short of a scandal, and is making the enemies of the Council 
suggest that it is acting under the influence of the worst 
possible motives,—the desire to find a big job for the 
London building trade, a trade which can turn the seale 
at the elections. We do not believe that the majority of 
the Council would consciously be influenced in the least by 
such a consideration ; but unless they are very careful, we 
fear they may be drawn into a course of action which it 
will be extremely difficult for them to defend from the 
charge at which we have hinted. Meantime, however, the 
scheme has been sent back to the Committee, and that, at 
any rate, is a point gained. 





THE SUPPLY OF CURATES. 


Ve ype is more puzzling than the imperfection of 

the link which unites the mind and the purse. A 
great deal has been said of late about the poverty of the 
beneficed clergy. Perhaps, if there had been a fund open 
to which contributions could have been paid at once, there 
would have been a liberal answer to this appeal. In the 
absence of such a fund, we should have expected to find 
better use made of the opportunities afforded by special 
societies for the relief of particular forms of clerical 
poverty. Now, among these, none is more genuine or 
more pressing than the need of clerical helpers. A 
clergyman has, we will suppose, a parish which can be 
thoroughly worked by himself and three curates. Until 
lately, 1t may be, he has had the means of paying these out 
of his own pocket. He has recognised that as his income is 
good, itis his duty toapply a part of it in this way. Within 
the last few years his income has ceased to be good, and 
he has had to economise all round. Naturally, he thinks 
that by working harder himself, and curtailing in some 
degree the amount of work done, he can save the salary of 
at least one of these curates; and as the money out 
of which the salary has hitherto been paid bas gone with 
the dwindling tithe and the unprofitable glebe, he has no 
choice save to do it. But with the worker who has been 
cut off disappears a part, sometimes a large part, of the 
tale of work. This, we say, is a very obvious result of the 
greater poverty of the clergy, and it is one which ought to 
appeal in a special way to the laity. The more energetic 
and devoted an incumbent is, the more bitterly he will feel 
the obligation to lessen his staff. Consequently, to relieve 
him from this obligation, is to give help where help is 
most needed and best deserved. Moreover, it is far- 
reaching help. It does not stop with the man relieved, 
but extends to the parish of which he has the care. What 
stronger claim can there be than that of a man who says, 
‘I don’t ask you to make my income up to what it once 
was and what you yourselves admit it ought fairly to be; 
I only ask you to give me the means I once had of paying 
my fellow-workers’ ? 

It is seldom in these days that we can come to know of 
individual cases of this kind. But here comes in the use 
of societies. We cannot be sure that A or B is in the 
position just described, but we may be sure that if enough 
money is given to the Additional Curates’ Society, every 
case in which a curate is wanted and cannot be obtained 
without help, will be considered and dealt with. We might 
have expected, therefore, to find the income of the Addi- 
tional Curates’ Society larger than it has ever been,—to 
find that money which hereafter, perhaps, may be given to 
a fund for the better endowment of poor benefices, has 
been given in the interim to a fund for the supply of a 
particular need which, owing to the poverty of the 
incumbent, now has to go unsupplied. Nothing of the 
sort, however, has happened. The income of the Addi- 
tional Curates’ Suciety is decreasing, not increasing. 
Instead of more curates being supported by its grants, 
nothing but the dropping-in of sundry legacies has pre- 
vented some of the grants from being withdrawn. This 
is not a satisfactory state of things, nor is it one which 
augurs well for the future. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s explanation of this 
decline in the Society’s income is that the riches of the 
country have passed from a class which, on the whole, 
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of those wants. When the agricultural interest was 
prosperous the Church was prosperous, partly because her 
resources are closely connected with agriculture, and partly 
because owners and occupiers of land had better oppor- 
tunities than other people of noting where the clerical shoe 
pinched. Now the wealth of the country belongs to the 
classes associated with manufactures. There are as many 
rich men as before, but they are less often to be found 
in the landowning class. These men are “ very far from 
ungenerous, they are liberal indeed ; but they do not know 
the needs of the Church,” and the problem is how they 
can be brought to know them. Wealth, again, is much 
more distributed than it once was. Many more people 
have a little, and might, if they were properly appealed to, 
gladly give of that little. But they are not properly 
appealed to, and so their spare money goes entirely on 
amusement. The Archbishop says that last year about a 
million of money was spent upon football clubs. Now 
this sum would have made short work of the insufficient 
supply of clergy. It would have placed a curate in every 
parish where one is wanted. We are not comparing 
the respective claims of the two objects, or supposing 
that, in ordinary English minds, curates can ever take 
the place of athletics. But they might come in a bad 
second, and even a very bad second to an income of a 
million a year would keep a great many curates. The 
whole of this money, says the Archbishop, has been brought 
together in small sums by the secretaries and treasurers 
of clubs; “and it is that kind of work—this club work— 
that we want for the Church.” <A few years ago, it 
would have seemed impossible to raise a million a year 
for football clubs; but it has been done, and we agree 
with the Archbishop that the powers of the machinery 
which has done it are not exhausted. At all events, 
they should not be treated as exhausted until a fresh call 
has been made on them, and no answer has been forth- 
coming. No doubt a good deal of work is already done by 
associations of various kinds. But the appeal has not been 
made to the right class. It has been a case of for the 
people, rather than by the people. Probably a good many 
of the subscribers to these football clubs take only a 
languid interest in the game. They give not so much 
because they care for football, as because they are asked 
to give by some young man of their own class. What we 
take the Archbishop to mean is that the same instruments 
should be used to get money to supply more clergy. In 
every well-worked parish, probably, there are young men 
who are sufficiently friendly with the clergyman to be made 
to see how the work of the Church is hampered by the few- 
ness of the clergy. In some cases they have the evidence 
of this at their own door; in others, they may learn from 
their observation of what can be done by an adequate 
staff, how much must be left undone where the staff is not 
adequate. Either way their zeal may be quickened, and 
they may be enlisted in the service of the Additional 
Curates’ Society. Where the parish is short-handed in the 
matter of clergy, they will collect money to meet the 
grant which the Society makes in response to local efforts. 

here the parish is fully equipped in the matter of clergy, 
they will collect money to enable it to make grants to 
parishes which are less fortunate. This, we imagine, is 
the Archbishop’s meaning, and it suggests a plan which, 
if universally tried, might have very large results. 

At all events, we agree with the Archbishop that it 
would be a very much better plan than that liberal re- 
course to advertising which he justly compares to the 
erection of sky-signs. Some money probably comes in 
from the circulation of photographs, of woodcuts, of pub- 
lications setting out the work done and the work that it is 
proposed to do. But the Archbishop doubts, with 
reason, Whether it pays on the balance—whether, for 
example, a parish which spends £600 a year on 
postage alone, besides probably a large sum on the matter 
which is posted, really reaps any corresponding return. 
And even if it does pay, it can only do so at the expense of 
other parishes which do not advertise, and yet may be 
much poorer. It is no answer to this objection to say 
that other parishes may do the same thing, because if 
they did, nothing would come of it. Advertising of 
this kind pays, if it does pay, because it is exceptional, 
because people read the appeal from one parish, think that 
it is worse off than all the rest, and send something in 
return. If similar appeals lay on every table every morn- 
ing, they would soon be no more regarded than so many 





prospectuses of new companies. They bring in mone 

simply because out of, say, five thousand parishes which 
alike need help, fifty try to represent their needs as peculiar 
and to work the benevolent public in their own special 
interest. 

It is natural in noting the difficulties that present 
themselves in reference to the supply of curates, to 
carry on our thoughts to those wider difficulties that 
threaten to surround the supply of clergy generally, 
The position of the Anglican clergy is undergoing ‘a 
great, though little noticed, change. In a community 
which is growing richer every year, they alone are 
growing poorer. They alone are finding their incomes 
altogether insufficient to support themselves and their 
families in the way in which they have been accustomed 
to live. This is a serious matter for themselves, but 
it is also a serious matter for the laity. If the new 
state of things is to last—and unless some active 
steps are taken it must last—one of two things must 
follow. Hither the clergy must become largely celi- 
bate, or, if they marry, they must resign themselves to 
living as artisans live, and bringing up their children to 
various handicrafts. It is obvious that, under either of 
these new conditions, the position of the clergy in English 
society will be revolutionised. Under the one, it will be 
assimilated to that of the Roman Catholic priest; under 
the other, to that of the Dissenting minister of the poorer 
type. We doubt whether the laity would quite like either 
of these changes; but with one or other of them they will 
certainly have to put up, unless they are prepared to make 
a really strong effort to increase the endowments of the 
Church. 








WERTHERISM IN ENGLAND. 

HAT the newspapers call “The New Canterbury 

Tale,” though it is as alien to the spirit of Chaucer 
as any story could well be, is rather an old German tale,— 
Goethe’s “Sorrows of the Young Werther,” heightened and 
complicated by the suicide of the lady as well as of the gentle- 
man. When Goethe wrote his sentimental tale which 
ended in Werther’s suicide, he complained that what had 
served to rid him of the over-wrought strain of an unhealthy 
state of mind, had just the opposite effect on his friends :— 
“While I had gained light and freedom by translating the 
real into the fictitious, my friends were led astray by my 
work, thinking they must translate the fictitious into the 
real, that they must imitate such a romance and in any case 
blow their brains out.” That seems to have been exactly 
the state of the German gentleman, Mr. Hermann Stoer, 
in this Canterbury case, who, even if he did not shoot her, 
allowed his wife or sweetheart, whichever she was, to die 
with him, apparently under the impression that that would 
secure their going in each other’s company to the world 
beyond the grave,—a singularly rash assumption, and even 
if a true one, perhaps not the less likely to prove far 
from so soothing and consolatory a companionship as the 
poor young people expected. It seems that Mr. Hermann Stoer 
regarded himself as a poet and a man of genius, and that 
he thought that what prevented the English people from 
discovering the fact, was our devotion to the service of 
Mammon. If we may judge by the poem he left behind him, 
written apparently in English, and the very foolish letter 
addressed to Mr. G. W. King, the manager of the Leeds 
Express, one of the reasons why the English people had not 
discovered bis genius may very well have been that there was 
no genius to discover. At present, all that there is evidence 
of, is a very unbalanced mind penetrated with an immense 
craving for the public recognition of himself as the hero 
of some great achievement, if not literary, then tragic or 
melodramatic. If he could not be admired for his writing, 
then he would be admired for his love; and if not for his love, 
then for his courage, and the courage with which he had con- 
trived to inspire the girl who shared his fate. He seems to 
have hoped that by his posthumous letter to the English people 
he should gain their ear for his manuscript poems and plays, 
and should penetrate them with some feeling of remorse for 
not having made a hero of him while he was still living among 
them. Wedo not think that either his letter, or the elaborate 
arrangement he made for being discovered in a piteous wood- 
land death-scene, with wild roses tied up in crape upon the 
hats of which he and his wife had disencumbered themselves 
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before dying, is at all likely to have the effect which he 
intended on his English audience. No doubt there will be 
pity felt for the two despairing lovers; but it will be 
pity that they could not make the effort to live, in spite of 
hardships, rather than pity that they should have died in so 
scenic a fashion. Goethe tells us that when he fell in love 
with suicide, he cured himself by setting before his mind the 
death of the Emperor Otho, who seemed to him to have made 
suicide really dignified and great. “As a general he was 
worsted indeed, but yet was far from being brought to ex- 
tremities, when for the good of the Empire, which in a 
manner belonged to him, and to spare the lives of so many 
thousands, he determined to leave the world. He spent the 
evening in a gay supper with his friends, and the next morning 
was found dead, having plunged a sharp dagger into his 
heart with his own hand. This method alone seemed to me 
worthy of imitation, and I convinced myself that whoever 
could not act like Otho, had no right voluntarily to die. 
By that conviction I saved myself, not so much from 
the design as from the whim of suicide, which in those 
splendid times of peace had crept into the unoccupied 
heads of young men. Among a considerable collection of 
weapons, I had a costly and highly polished dagger. I laid 
this every night beside my bed, and before I put out the light, 
tried if I could succeed in forcing the sharp point a couple of 
inches into my breast. But as I could never make out to do 
this, I at last laughed aloud at myself, flung away all hypo- 
chondriac nonsense, and determined to live.” Of course, 
Goethe had not the stimulus of poverty, and if he had 
had it, he might very likely have been only the freer from 
sentimental whims. Certainly there was nothing noble in his 
assumption that because he did not find himself equal to 
dying like an Emperor, in a resolute and grandiose way, he 
was at all less entitled to fling away his life than he would 
have been if he had had Otho’s courage. His experiment was 
adapted only to show him that his disgust with life was not 
quite as deep and passionate as he supposed; but there is 
nothing to prove that if he had been in Hermann Stoer’s 
circumstances, he might not have been as weak as Hermann 
Stoer was, and might not have carried out the resolve to die 
melodramatically,—if not like an Emperor, at least like a 
love-sick young man, in a pretty pose, with a wife at his side, 
and a wood and wild-roses around him. Goethe’s mode of 
disillusioning himself really only came to this,—that he 
tested his courage, and found it wanting under the special 
circumstances of the case. Perhaps, if instead of having 
a vast deal of real literary power within him, and a com- 
fortable competence behind him, he had had only an 
ample stock of vanity, but no money and a lover willing 
and even eager to die with him, he might have proved 
as vain and foolish as Mr. Hermann Stoer. At all events, 
his method of disillusioning himself only showed that he 
was not disposed to die like an Emperor in a fit of im- 
perial spleen. He never asked himself whether it was right 
or wrong, but only whether he could wind himself up to the 
heroic pitch of a deed which looked grandiose to himself. 
Hermann Stoer may have had a less exacting conception of 
what seemed grandiose to himself. He may have satisfied 
himself more easily. But he had certainly more to fear from 
life than Goethe had, and less to hope. He had no real genius 
within him, and a prospect of much real poverty before him; 
and if Goethe’s moral experimentation were founded on right 
principles, we should not be able to say that Herr Stoer’s act,— 
supposing him to have been sane,—was wicked. Whether 
there was a little more or a little less grandiosity of mind in 
the act cannot really affect the question. And if it could 
have been right for Mr. Stoer to sacrifice his life to his 
disgust, it is not clear that to allow his wife to die with him, 
out of pure devotion to him, might not have been right also.’ 


The real blot in all these sentimental suicides is the notion, 
from which the great German poet seems not to have been 
any freer than the spurious German poet, that if you can 
make suicide look well to yourself, you may justify it; that 
life is given us not to fight through as best we may, but to 
bring to a scenic end in some more or less affecting and heart- 
rending catastrophe. ‘Can I die beautifully ?’ seems to have 
been the question which the great poet and the would-be poet 
alike put to themselves. Whether the answer be ‘ Yes’ or‘ No’ 
does not affect the question of right or wrong. That depends on 
whether death is a matter for artistic arrangement at all, and 





not rather a mere incident of the effort to live bravely. Even 
Addison’s self-consciousness in sending for bis stepson, to 
show him how a Christian should die, was an unworthy 
way of posing so as to impress another with the grace 
and dignity of his exit. ‘The artist is, we suppose, bound 
to consider the impression which his picture as a whole 
makes on those who contemplate it, for it is for their 
sakes that he paints it. But the man who considers his 
own life as a work of art intended to impress others, makes 
light of it, instead of exalting it, by treating it in this 
picturesque or statuesque fashion. Death is nothing but a 
parting from life at the word of command, and if you use up 
rightly all those opportunities of manly initiative, action, peni- 
tence, and endurance which life affords, death itself cannot 
come amiss. But to make death stagey is to make at least 
one moment of your life insincere, and that, too, a rather 
important moment. And to make a self-chosen death,—a 
death of flight,—stagey, is an attempt to disguise its 
cowardice under an esthetic veil. The great thing in life is 
to live it as little as possible for effect,—to forget as much as 
possible that there are either unduly depreciating or unduly 
admiring eyes fixed upon most human beinys, except, in- 
deed, the eye that sees through all pretences, and penetrates 
the shadows of false motive to the reality behind. We trust 
that the rather feeble German delight in sentimental atti- 
tudes in death will not spread in this country,—that Werther- 
ism will be exorcised here by an attitude of mind somewhat 
more noble and much more really heroic than even Goethe’s 
shrewd but rather histrionic fashion of laughing himself out 
of its attitudinising follies. 





THE MORAL BASIS OF TEETOTALISM. 
/ = teetotal demonstration of Saturday in Hyde Park 

was, in many respects, a creditable performance. 
The numbers attending, to begin with, were very large, 
probably 2 per cent. of the population of London, which is a 
great crowd to gather together for any purpose whatsoever. 
The processions, moreover, were very well organised, marched 
with some show of discipline, obeyed the police when necessary, 
and when kept waiting for their favourite orators, as they 
generally were, waited with patience and decorum. They 
“chivied” Sir William Harcourt, it is true, when they saw 
him, and bullied him for a speech; but the vulgar English 
always molest those whom they admire, and it was natural that 
they should think Sir William attended the meeting in order 
to harangue, and should be indignant at their disappointment. 
He ought, in fact, to have committed himself, or to have 
stopped away. The immense mob was a mob of quiet folk, 
such as one would expect the teetotalers to be, the only 
peculiarity about them being an unexpected degree of 
squalor; and there was next day a total absence of the 
usual list of charges in the Police Courts. Moreover, 
the speeches were, in one respect, much better than usual. 
There was, of course, the accustomed violence of denun- 
ciation, violence sometimes which seemed hardly sane; but 
men who avoid alcohol need excitement of some sort, in 
their festive gatherings, to carry them a little out of them- 
selves, and they can hardly find it more innocently than in a 
little gasconade. The speakers, however, adhered much more 
closely to truth than usual. So far as we have heard or read, 
they never made a pretence that they were assailing drunken- 
ness, or advocating temperance, or even diminishing the con- 
sumption of alcohol. One gentleman even acknowledged 
openly that they were seeking none of these things, and that 
the demonstration was not a temperance meeting at all. Its 
object, it was admitted, was solely to denounce a particular 
trade, and promote legislation which, it was hoped, would ruin 
it without any compensation. As this really was its object, 
and as such frankness is politically dangerous, the statement 
was creditably honest, and very unlike most of the statements 
usually made at these huge demonstrations, where criticism 
or debate being impossible, the passion for exaggeration is 
usually gratified to the full. 

What was wanting everywhere, and all through the pro- 
ceedings, was a little logic. Everybody made assertions, and 
nobody either proved, or attempted to prove, anything. The 
great meeting was assembled to enable those who dislike 
alcohol to oppress those who like it; but nobody explained, 
or attempted to explain, why they should have that right. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson did indeed intimate that the right arose out 
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of the teetotalers being a majority; but as that is ludicrously 
untrue, and would be ridiculous if it were true, that can 
hardly be called an argument. A majority has no right to 
dictate diet to a minority; or, if it has, the right must 
exist both ways, and the majority may rightfully pass a law 
compelling Sir Wilfrid Lawson to drink the two-and-a-half 
ounces of alcohol which the doctors consider beneficial, 
every day. He could not plead that he did not like it, for 
he advises compulsion the other way; and he could not plead 
that drinking alcohol was in se immoral, for he proposes 
as an inherent condition of Local Option that liquor shall be 
legally sold and consumed in any parish in which the 
parishioners are silly enough to wish it. Yet this was the 
only semblance of an argument produced even against the 
publicans, who are to be smashed by Democracy in its majesty 
apparently for no reason at all. At least, none was forth- 
coming; and its absence leaves those who observe the move- 
ment without prejudice as a curious social phenomenon, in a 
state of intellectual bewilderment. Movements of that kind to 
succeed must have a moral basis; but where is the moral 
basis for this one? If the publican is to be crushed for 
selling liquor, liquor must be a bad thing; but no teetotaler 
on Saturday asserted that. On the contrary, the chief 
organisers of the movement allowed Mr. Cremer, who, by 
his own confession, drinks claret in moderate quantities, 
to be the principal figure and speaker on one of the 
platforms. The publican is by implication to be crushed 
for supplying Mr. Cremer, who nevertheless is a virtuous 
person, and in no way to blame! That is a little too 
absurd, and in that, as we have always pointed out, lies 
the inherent weakness of the teetotal case, which, with 
all deference to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who is, we doubt not, 
as honest as he used to be humorous, will probably prevent 
its ultimate triumph. To be even decently logical, he must 
assert that alcohol is in se an evil thing; and he cannot do it. 
Nothing in human nature pronounces it evil, and the Christian 
revelation not only permits, but in the case of the Sacrament, 
commands its occasional use. Tbe founders of Hindooism 
made no mistake of that kind. Coming from the land of the 
vine to a land where grapes will not grow, they were probably 
horrified at the effects of arrack ; and after their way of thought, 
which pronounces many inanimate things besides articles of 
diet to be evil or good, they pronounced alcohol evil, and so 
cat-up the mischief at its root,—with this odd result, among 
others, that the only Hindoo people which disobeys the Hindoo 
tradition of total abstinence, the Sikh, is in all departments of 
life the most successful of them all. Nobody works better. or 
ploughs better, or fights better. or preaches better than a Sikh, 
and he aloneamong his countrymen insists, on enlistment, that 
he shall be allowed his drams. Mabommed, as usual, was logic 
itself. He gave no reason whatever for probibiting liquor, 
and to this day nobody knows precisely why be did it, though 
it is probable that he wished for some ascetic custom which 
would permanently distinguish bis followers from mankind 
in general; but he placed the prohibition among his revela- 
tions, and for those who believe those revelations there is an 
end of the matter. The Mahommedan who hangs a Mahom- 
medan publican may be over-severe, but he is clearly pre- 
venting a crime acknowledged to be one alike by victim 
and executioner. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would admire the 
Wabhabee laws on liquor very much; but then in England, 
apart from that question about the majority, on which 
the teetotalers will one day get an unpleasantly clear 
light, there is no moral foothold for the persecution. All 
the total abstainer can say, is that if the publican is 
allowed to sell Mr. Cremer’s claret, he may sell Hodge’s 
whisky—which, by-the-way, has the special vice of exempting 
Hebrideans from gout—and then Hodge may take too much, 
which, as a reason for persecution, is an absurdity. At least, 
if it is a reason, it applies to a vast variety of things besides 
liquor,—to all medicines, for example, to tea. and to summer 
fruits in a season like this, when the strawberries are little 
mountains in size, and the demon of cholera is just showing 
his “smiting eyes” all over the Continent. To be really logical 
and sensible in their attack on the publicans, the teetotalers 
must either produce a new revelation, or they must assert 
that liquor is bad in se. and go on asserting it; but then they 
must turn their sensible friend Mr. Cremer off the platform. 
Bat, we shall be asked: ‘May not a community make its 
own laws of health, and, pronouncing liquor unhealthy, shut up 


‘under the circumstances, who shall blame her? 








all shops for its sale?’ Certainly it may; though in that cage, 
to be consistent, it must also shut up all distilleries, breweries, 
wine-cellars, and Mr. Beaufoy’s factory; but then it must give 
up talking about morality as its motive, and acknowledye the 
converse of its own proposition. If a community has a right, 
because it believes claret unwholesome, to prevent Mr. Cremer 
from getting any, it has also a right, if it believes claret whole. 
some, to make Sir Wilfrid Lawson drink two glasses a day. 
Sir Wilfrid would think that a monstrous oppression, and 
probably resist till he and his foxhounds were all dead; bat 
wherein, on the “social” argument, does the oppression con. 
sist? The majority is clearly against him, as he will find if 
he takes a plébiscite ; and if the majority is deity on one law of 
dietary—entitled, that is, to override human reason—why ig 
it noton another? The real answer would be, if he chose to give 
it, that Sir Wilfrid thinks alcohol wicked in se, a substance that 
if swallowed in however small a quantity makes bim a bad man, 
Very good; that is perfectly logical, and if he believes it, he hag 
a right when he gets the power to shut up every public-house 
in the Kingdom, with compensation, no doubt, because of the 
contract implied in the licence, but still to shut them up peremp. 
torily. But then, if that is his belief, let him say so, and 
silence poor Mr. Cremer on temperance platforms, and give 
up talking that nonsense about the rights of the majority, 
As against the moral law, a majority has no rights whatever. 
Moses did not take a vote about that golden calf, or talk about 
the Local Option, which had just been exercised in its favour, 
except with horror; and Sir W. Lawson, if he really believes 
alcohol an infernal product, should imitate the Jewish legis. 
lator’s example. He may rely upon this, that without some 
moral basis for his theory, other than the fact that it is 
possible to drink—or eat—too much, he will never sneceed in 
the object, that of ruining the publicans, which, we admit, he 
has through a long career so consistently and ably pursued. 





WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 

T was inevitable that women should take to journalism asa 
profession, and therefore it was inevitable that some of 

the heaviest and most grievous bardens of that profession 
should fall upon their shoulders. What else could be ex- 
pected P They had received the education of the other sex, 
and, with the exception of journalism and medicine—if, indeed, 
the life of a doctor can yet be said to be open to them—they 
were debarred from following the careers to which a man’s 
education leads. Whatever may be possible in America, an 
Englishwoman cannot become a clergyman or a barrister. a 
soldier or a sailur, even though she pass triumphantly all 
the tests and examinations which those professions exact. 
Consciousness of her newly acquired faculties, and sometimes a 
dire necessity, have driven her into the one field open to her 
to dispute with man for its rewards. Men may look at her 
askance, and her fellow-women regard her with suspicion, 
but she fights bravely on, turning her very disadvantages 
into advantages, ousting selfish man by her superior power of 
self-sacrifice, and converting her own manifest weakness into 
strenyth. Why should not a woman become journalist? asks 
common-sense. What more suitable occupation could she 
find than to fill-in her idle hours at home by writing for the 
papers, and supplying the same with the products of ber 
lighter fancies, or the outcome of the sweet reasonableness 
and dainty logic that is so characteristic of her sex? Unfor- 
tunately, in the new division of labour, it is not the lighter 
and more pleasant toil that has fallen to a woman’s lot. As 
a rule, she sues for employment in forma pauperis ; not in the 
strength of her superior capacity for the task, but because 
she must have some task, and because she is willing to take 
anything that is given her, however burdensome and ill-paid. 
In fact, she is willing to undersell her male competitor,—and, 
But the 
natural result is that she thereby undertakes the most 
disagreeable and thankless of the labours which are entailed 
by a journalist’s life. A weekly contemporary the other day 
contained a contribution from a lady-journalist who, without 
complaining, gave an amusing sketch of the drawbacks of her 
profession. She at once illustrated the hardness of the toil and 
her own unfitness for it. ‘There are days in the life of a 
lady-journalist,” sbe said, “ when she flies from house to house, 
and bas little time for solid nourishment, and she principally 
subsists on a cup of tea and a cucumber-sandwich, with an 
occasional ice for a change.” There is something delightfully 
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feminine about this peculiar diet. Who but a woman would 
choose a cucumber-sandwich or an ice to sustain her through 
a day’s hard work? And how long does she suppose sbe will 
be able to stand the strain upon that unsubstantial food? It 
is to be hoped that she is not married, and does not attempt 
to feed a husband in the same airy fashion, or he might well 
echo the words of the poet :— 
«Ah me, ah me! what dainty food 
My love does live upon!” 

‘It is, perhaps, in this respect also that she not unsuccessfully 
«competes with the male person for her employer’s favour. 
Man, however industrious, will not willingly go without his 
food and some at least of his creature-comforts; while a 
woman is more than willing to sacrifice everything, even her 
-afternoon-tea. When once she has conceived the idea of 
working hard, she shows the most reckless disregard of her 
comfort, her health, her sleep, her personal appearance. A 
reporter’s life is by no means an easy one; for a woman it is 
doubly hard; and for a woman who fancies that she can do 
without everything, it must be simply destructive. 


In some work one can easily understand that a woman is 
-guperior to a man for other reasons than that of patient 
endurance. Sheis by nature a better “ interviewer.” Women 
are better listeners than men are; that is an art which has 
been taught them by centuries of oppression and the saddest 
experience of boredom. They suffer gladly the folly, the 
inanity, and the ponderous sententiousness of the superior 
person ; they show the prettiest outward sympathy ; they even 
know how to find out the weak spot in the armour of reticence, 
and how to prick the best-concealed vanity and make it 
speak. One might wish that their superiority ended there. 
Unfortunately it does not; they also excel by reason of 
their superior impudence,—for there is no other word which 
really fitly describes one of the most necessary qualities of the 
interviewer. He must of necessity be pushing, importunate, 
and unashamed, ready to swallow rebuffs as well as informa- 
tion; and in this matter she is more ready than heis. Her 
audacity knows no bounds, for she can afford to be rashly 
importunate when prudence bids her rival to refrain. Here 
she finds a source of strength in her own weakness when 
‘dealing with a recalcitrant member of the other sex. She is a 
woman, therefore may be rude; she is a woman, therefore he 
may not be rude to her. In their anxiety to find employment, 
women are rather too apt to depend upon the strength of this 
position. It was only the other day that Canon Ainger, in a 
letter to the Times, described how he was induced to leave his 
lunch by the presence of a visitor waiting in his drawing- 
‘room to see him, and how he was there confronted with a 
strange young lady and the suggestion that he should sub- 
scribe to an “ Encyclopedia.” The occurrence is common 
enough, and many people are able to relate similar experi- 
ences; but it is not often that an exposure of these tactics in 
the newspaper evokes such a curious rejoinder as was made to 
the Canon’s protest in the Times. A friend of this enterprising 
young person took up the cudyels on her behalf, and belaboured 
the Canon in a fashion which did more credit to his gallantry 
than to his common-sense. Here, he said, is a young lady 
whose misfortune, in the shape of a recent bereavement and 
straitened circumstances, should make her an object of pity 
and sympathy to all good men; she happens to disturb a 
dignitary of the Church at his meals, and that heartless per- 
son promptly shows her the door, and refuses her modest 
request that he should increase his library for her benefit. It 
did not seem to occur to this champion that the Canon had 
no means of divining his visitor’s misfortune from her outward 
appearance. And even had she premised her request with 
her sad tale, what possible obligation was there upon him, as 
cleric or layman, to accede to it? The lives of Church digni- 
taries would not be worth living if it were their duty to buy 
books from every young lady who came to them on a similar 
errand. But the opinion of the Canon’s critic, which, as far 
as the Canon was concerned, was not too charitably expressed, 
is not peculiar to himself ; and women, if they choose, have men 
at a great disadvantage when they solicit their sympathy 
‘or their active aid. It is easy to harden one’s heart to the 
male tout; easy, too, to turn him out unceremoniously if he 
becomes importunate; but we cannot treat a woman after the 
Same unceremonious fashion. A story comes from America 
of an enterprising debt-collecting firm, who make a special 
business of the collection of debts for tailors and other pro- 





viders of male necessaries, and who employ for the purpose a 
staff of young women. Even the most hardened debtor, it is 
found, yields to the remonstrance or the persuasion of these 
gentle creditors. 

This, it is true, has nothing to do with the lady-journalist, 
except in so far as it illustrates the dangers of relying upon 
a woman’s privilege. Undoubtedly, a good many of them do 
presume upon that privilege, and do much hurt to their sex 
in so doing. However much one may shrink from the idea of 
women joining at all in the rough battle of life on equal 
terms with men, if they do join the fight, it must and can 
only be on equal terms, and they must try to imagine that 
the shelter of their sex does not protect them, and therefore 
refrain from exposing themselves in positions which the 
prudent man avoids. It is impossible not to feel the fallest 
sympathy with their eager anxiety to find employment, and not 
to admire their dauntless courage in facing the obstacles that 
confront them, or to fail in recognising their success; but it 
is also impossible not to deplore the necessity which has 
brought them into the field at all. However, there they are, 
armed with their pens, and ready for the fray; and the 
generous man will not only wish them well, but will do his 
best to assist them. Indeed, as it is, their worst enemies are 
to be found in their own ranks; and perhaps the worst of 
them is the woman who demands special consideration as a 
woman’s right. Whether it be in her search for employment 
or in the exercise of her employment, this good lady does 
much discredit to her sister-journalists by tradiag on the 
privileges of her sex. Another and perhaps more formid- 
able danger is a spirit of self-denial carried beyond all 
bounds, and an almost perverse determination to sacrifice 
themselves to their work. It is not at all a matter of sur- 
prise that the lady-journalist should fly from place to place 
on the strength of an occasional ice and a cncumber-sand- 
wich; that is precisely the kind of diet which one would have 
fancied for her. Somebody once remarked that women, if 
they were left to themselves, would subsist entirely on cake, 
and there was more than a grain of truth in the exaggeration. 





THE HERONRY IN RICHMOND PARK. 
ISITORS to the Home Park at Hampton Court, which 
was last month opened to the public, will miss the 
heronry which for two centuries adorned the precincts of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s palace by the Thames. By an instinct 
difficult to explain, the birds, when disturbed in their ancient 
haunt by the inconsiderate felling of trees near those which 
held their nests, sought a home nearer London, and have for 
some years been established in a permanent and increasing 
colony in the wood at the head of the upper of the two lakes 
in Richmond Park, which are known jointly as the “ Penn 
Ponds.” There, protected partly by the care of the keepers, 
partly by the wary silence and stillness maintained during 
the day by these nocturnal birds, the colony has increased 
from ten to fifteen nests, unknown to most of the visitors to 
the Park, who possibly mistake the harsh and barking cry 
which sometimes issues from the grove towards sunset, and 
startles the horses in an evening ride, for the voice of a dog 
or the challenge of a solitary stag. 

A closer acquaintance with the inner life of the heronry, 
and with the nature of the wood in which they have found 
sanctuary, goes far to explain the choice of these long-lived 
and sagacious birds, compared with whose knowledge of the 
country, gained in years of nocturnal flights to distant parks 
and pools, the wisdom of the “many-wintered crow” is but 
the experience of yesterday. Protected on the lower side by 
the broad waters of the lake, and screened from view on the 
south and west by a thick fringe of young birch-trees, the 
wood is the chosen home, not only of the herons, but of all 
the wild creatures in which the Park abounds. The running 
stream which descends from the high ground towards the 
Kingston Gate, and forms the main feeder of the lake, 
passes through its lower side, and is joined by other springs 
which ooze up in the plantation, to form a miniature 
marsh, in which the young broods of moorhens and wild- 
ducks shelter. Even the red-deer, which come at evening 
and in the early morning to drink the purer water at 
the luke-head, and to browse on the floating tops of 
the water-lilies, are sometimes tempted to cross the nar- 
row straits and crop the rank herbage of the marsh 
beyond. Once hidden among the tall oaks and rhodo- 
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dendrons, the trespassing stag will remain alone for days, 
enjoying the comparative silence and solitude which the 
fenced and locked enclosure affords. 

The present spring and early summer have been ex- 
ceptionally favourable to all the birds and beasts which 
rear their young in the Park; and at the time of the 
writer’s last visit, the fringe of the wood in the centre 
of which the herons were silently brooding their young, 
was alive with the melody of birds and the movements 
of the smaller beasts with which, in addition to the red and 
fallow-deer, the Park is now so abundantly stocked. Rabbits, 
old and young, were moving or sitting-up in the tussocks 
of dead grass among the birch-stems, wood-pigeons glided 
from tree to tree, so tame as to be almost indifferent 
to our intrusion, and the song of the wood-warbler, 
the chiff-chaff, the cuckoo, and the chaffinch, came from 
all parts of the grove. Within the outer circle of birch, 
the character of the wood changes. Tall young oaks and 
dark spruce-firs, with scattered clumps of rhododendron, 
take the place of the thick and feathery birch; and the 
song of the smaller birds was lost in the harsh and angry 
cries of the disturbed herons. A carrion-crow flapped from 
her nest on a dead oak, and flew with loud and warning croak 
through the centre of the wood; and a trespassing deer, 
springing from its form, in which it was lying concealed like 
an Exmoor stag, crashed through the thick growth of rhodo- 
dendrons, and added to the alarm of the colony. Four male 
herons came sweeping high above the oaks in rapid circles to 
seek the cause of the disturbance; and at the same moment 
the first of the nests became plainly visible. It was placed 
on the top of a tall spruce-fir, which was so thickly 
loaded with the solid pile of brambles, sticks, and reeds, 
that a sudden gale must endanger the safety of tree 
and nest alike. The hen-bird was sitting close, and 
as she slipped silently, like a grey shadow, from the 
nest, the faint cry of the young was clearly heard. The 
second nest was built in an oak, and a third and fourth 
in two spruces growing side by side. In a small group of 
spruce-firs further to the north, almost every tree held a nest, 
the spruces being evidently the favourite site for the heron’s 
nursery. One large nest was placed in a beech, near the lake- 
side, and others in the oaks further to the north. In allthere 
appear to be at least twelve pairs, in addition to four more 
building in a separate wood which crowns the hill to the 
north. 


As each heron left its nest and joined the company of its 
fellows which were soaring above the wood, the scene became 
more wild and striking than is common, even in surroundings 
more often associated with English heronries than the centre 
of a London park. As the eye travelled upwards beyond the 
green summits of the oaks, the sky was filled with the noble 
forms of these wide-winged birds, sweeping in hurried and 
anxious circles between the tree-tops and the sun, and cast- 
ing swift and intermittent shadows that cut and crossed 
the broken lights beneath. All the birds were thoroughly 
alarmed; their flight was extremely rapid; and the grouping 
of such a number of giant forms, moving swiftly against a 
limited space of sky, their plumage flashing alternately black 
and white as they faced or crossed the blazing sunlight, was a 
sight not to be forgotten. At such times the head is thrown 
back in a noble poise, the feet extended like a train far beyond 
the tail, and the broad flight-feathers of the wing stand out 
clear and distinct against the sky. Moving towards the lake, 
in order to allow the herons to return to their nests, we 
flushed a pair of wild-drakes from a shallow ditch, and almost 
at the same moment a lame duck shuffled distressfully from 
the same spot, and moved off slowly, with apparent difficulty, 
in a direction parallel to the lake. The counterfeit was so 
remarkable, that had not the writer caught a glimpse of a 
small black object dashing into the marsh which lay a few feet 
from the drain on the opposite side to the course taken by the 
duck, no suspicion as to the reality of her disablement would 
have occurred. Meanwhile, the old bird invited pursuit, 
lying down, as if unable to move further; and, resolved to 
see the end of so finished and courageous a piece of acting, 
we accepted the invitation and gavechase. For twenty yards 
or more the bird shuffled and stumbled through the rhododen- 
dron-bushes, until she made for the lake-side, where the 
ground was more open. There, running fast, with her head 
up and discarding all pretence of lameness, for another twenty 





as 
yards, she took wing, and flew slowly just before us, at about 
three feet from the ground, until she reached the limit of the 
enclosure, when, uttering a derisive quack, she rose swift] 
above the trees and flew out over the Jake. Anxiongs we 
the sequel to this beautiful instance of maternal affectio 
the writer hurried back to the little marsh where the aun 
lings were probably hidden, and, sheltered under a rhododen. 
dron-bush, awaited the return of the herons to their nestg 
and of the wild-duck to her brood. In a few minutes she. 
reappeared, flying swiftly in circles among the trees, and after 
satisfying herself that the danger was past, she alighted 
among some wild-currant bushes about thirty yards from the 
marsh. There she stood for a moment, still and listening 
with head erect; and, seeing nothing to alarm her, ran bust. 
ling down to the drain. After realising that no harm had 
overtaken her brood on the spot where they had been sur. 
prised, she climbed the bank and tripped lightly into the 
marsh, where, in answer to her low quack, we soon heard the 
piping voices of the ducklings, which till then had remained 
motionless and invisible in the few yards of grass and rushes 
near. In a few seconds the whole family were united, and 
we had the pleasure of seeing the old bird swim past at the 
head of an active fleet of eleven black-and-yellow ducklings, 
making for the centre of the marsh. The herons algo. 
recovered from their alarm, the hen-birds returning one 
by one to the nests, and, after some slight endearments, 
settling down to brood their young, while the cocks resumed 
their motionless poise on the surrounding oaks, to “ dream of 
supper and the distant pool.” 





PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 
E are so accustomed to think of America as the New 
World, that the assertion of a recent writer that 
“ America is also an old world, and compares well with other 
countries in this respect,” comes upon the reader with some. 
thing of a shock. But when we find how lavishly the remains 
of prehistoric races are scattered over the length and breadth 
of the North American continent, we realise that ancient 
monuments are no more numerous on this than on the other 
side of the Atlantic. And when we consider the works left 
by the lost races, we are constrained to admit that the pre- 
historic relics of America are as interesting as any yet dis- 
covered within our own borders. The American archeologist 
is, it is true, confronted with a great and peculiar difficulty. 
His continent is covered with remains of prehistoric races; 
but historic time for him begins at least no earlier than the 
landing of Columbus, and the mystery which must always 
envelop a people who have left so little in the way of written 
records commences for him but four centuries ago. On the 
other hand, we have clear evidence that some of the early 
inhabitants were contemporary with the mammoth and the 
mastodon; and in South America, at any rate, remains of 
cliff-dwelling races are associated with the bones of no fewer 
than forty-four animals now entirely extinct. Many interesting 
notices, more or less fragmentary, have from time to time 
appeared relative to the wonderfal architectural relics of the 
Cliff-dwellers of Colorado, and to the no less wonderful pyra- 
mids and earthworks of the Mound-builders of the Mississippi. 
But the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America has been marked, among other things, by the publica- 
tion in one volume of all that has yet been made known of 
the Mound-builders,—a volume of which it is not too much to 
say that it is one of the most interesting of all archzological 
records. When the relics of this vanished race first began to 
attract attention some forty years ago, it was thought that 
the silver sword-scabbards, iron knives, and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions then brought to light, were traces of a highly civilised 
“people who had migrated from some historic country.” 
Latterly the current of opinion has been tending quite the 
other way, and some authorities appear to think that the real 
Mound-builders, who had nothing to do with the modern 
implements which had been “intruded” among their remains, 
were, after all, mere savages. But it is the view of many 
eminent American antiquarians that these early raceé— 
Mound-builders, Cliff-dwellers, and others coeval with them 
— constituted a cultus which differed essentially from any 
other now known to history.” 
The works of the Mound-builders are most abundant in the 
Mississippi Valley. They are found, it is true, in other parte 
of the continent, but nowhere else do they occur in such pro- 
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fasion or such magnitude. From the Red River to Florida, 
from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, the whole 

und is strewn with their remains. In Ohio alone, there 
are ten thousand mounds for burial or for the foundations of 
dwellings, and more than fifteen hundred enclosures sur- 
younded with earthworks. Some of the mounds are acres in 
extent,—Monk’s Mound, the great tumulus of Cahokia, near 
gt. Louis, rises by four platforms to a height of a hundred 
feet, and covers sixteen acres of ground. Some tribes, 
evidently hunters by occupation, using tools and weapons 
made of unsmelted copper and meteoric iron, have left, in 
gidition to the ordinary conical mounds, huge earthern 
effigies, not only of beasts of the chase, elk and moose, wolf 
and panther, goose and wild-duck, but of hawks and swallows, 
of lizards, snakes, and tadpoles. One such figure of a serpent 
js nearly five hundred yards long. Other tribes, apparently 
more warlike, have left earthern walls, some of which are still 
thirty feet high, and enclose as much as four hundred acres of 
ground. The actual mounds which are so numerous served 
in many cases for burial, and were so used by successive 
races. In some instances it is clear that interments con- 
tinued even into historic times. Of two mounds in the 
game group, one contained the skeleton of a medicine-man 
with a modern looking-glass, perhaps not fifty years old, in 
jts hand. Another mound in the group contained the skeleton 
of a child, with a string of beads on its wrist and a pot of 
gweetmeats at its head ; while trees of at least three centuries’ 
growth were growing in the ground above. That these struc- 
tures have been used by successive races is well illustrated by 
a mound in Illinois, in which, lying underneath recent Indian 
interments, was the skeleton of some long-forgotten Jesuit 
pioneer, with a rosary of Venetian beads about its waist, and 
a silver crucifix still in its bony hand. 


There must have been several entirely different races of 
Mound-builders, to judge from the wide differences in the 
style and materials of their works. In the upper part of the 
Mississippi Valley the mounds are mainly burial-places. In 
Wisconsin, many are in the shapes of animals. In other dis- 
tricts the mounds contain chambers roofed with logs. The 
Gulf States are remarkable for their earthen pyramids. At 
one point on the Lower Mississippi is a group of eight, one 
of which covers six acres of ground. Its sides correspond to 
the points of the compass, and it is surrounded by a ditch 
ten feet deep. In Ohio are a great many so-called sacred 
enclosures, some of which are of large extent. Not a few 
of them consist of a square and two adjacent circles, and 
look like gigantic geometrical figures. The stone forts are 
larger still. The walls of Fort Ancient are still twenty feet 
high and three miles and a half in length, enclosing a space 
of one hundred and forty acres. An immense number of 
relics have been collected by various explorers. Few, per- 
haps, are of greater interest than those lately taken from 
a mound on Paint Creek. At the base of the tumulus, 
which was five hundred feet long, were domed chambers, 
four or five feet high. In one of these was a skeleton, 
evidently of some distinguished warrior. On its head, 
fastened to a sort of helmet, were wooden antlers, covered 
with copper. Over it were strewn pearls, bears’ teeth, 
and claws of eagles. At its side lay a pipe, an agate spear, 
head, and canes covered with copper. Other skeletons 
in the same mound were clad in copper armour, decorated 
with elaborate and beautiful designs. Here, too, was found a 
<opper axe,—still sharp, 40 1b. in weight, and bearing traces 
of gilding. In a burial-mound on the Iowa river, in a district 
Which was inhabited by hunter tribes, were found three 
chambers, roofed with logs, and in the central room eight 
skeletons were seated on the floor, each with a drinking-cup 
at its feet. In a mound on the Scioto river—a huge tumulus 
160 ft. long and 90 ft. wide—were twelve chambers, each con- 
taining a skeleton. A remarkable point is the size of the 
trees which are sometimes found in these old works. Some 
were felled in Ohio which had been growing for five centuries 
on the long-deserted ramparts of an old fort. One tree that 
grew on the wall of a fort in Ohio had 550 rings in it. This 
does not, it is true, imply a really high degree of antiquity ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that the early Mound- 
builders were contemporary with the mastodon, if not with 
the mammoth. Many pipes have been found which clearly 
represent the latter; while remains of the former have been 
found, so recent that the turf-cutters greased their boots with 


marrow taken from the bones. Among the bones of a mastodon 
dug up in Missouri were discovered the arrow-heads which, as 
it lay helpless in the bog, had been shot at it by hunters. 
Near it were the stones they had hurled at it, while the ashes 
of fires they had lighted round the carcase were still heaped 
against it 6ft. high. Much excitement was caused in 1866 by 
the discovery of what is known as the Calaveras skull, at a 
depth of 130 ft. below the surface, on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada,—a clear proof, as it was at first thought, of 
the vast antiquity of man on the American continent. Almost 
more extraordinary was the “ Nampa Image,” a tiny figure of 
a man of baked clay, that came up in a sand-pump from a 
depth of no less than 320ft. It is now recognised that the 
skull owed its burial to accumulations of flood débris, and 
that the clay figure came from an unsuspected Indian mine. 
Two very remarkable stone slabs, called the Davenport 
Tablets, which it is said were dug up in Missouri, were in- 
scribed, one with a cremation scene, including thirty figures 
of men and animals; and the other with archaic-looking 
characters. Many of these characters, however, are now seen 
to be taken from the Roman, Arabic, Phenician, and Hebrew 
alphabets, and both tablets are regarded as spurious. 

The civilisation of the Mound-builders was at one time 
thought to have been equal to that of Tyre or Babylon or 
Egypt. It was even confidently asserted that here were the 
relics of the ten “ Lost Tribes,’—a suggestion we may well 
remember, since out of it grew the gigantic imposture, the 
“Book of Mormon.” It must, however, be admitted that 
there are points in the work of the Mound-builders, in their 
effigiesand pyramids and “ sacred enclosures,” which strongly 
support the view that America was at some remote period 
visited by successive waves of invaders from Europe, from the 
coast of Asia, even from Mongolia. Rites such as prevailed 
in Phenicia in Old Testament times were widely practised on 
the North American continent. The more closely the relics 
of the lost races are examined, the more clear becomes the 
evidence that their worship combined elements of Druidical, 
of Hittite, and of Phenician ceremonial. The faiths of the 
Far East, the worship of fire, of the serpent, and of the 
sun, extensively prevailed throughout the whole area occu- 
pied by the Mound-builders. Their relics abound with 
symbols which, in the Old World, “belonged to the secret 
mysteries, the mysteries which were so full of cruelties and 
degradations.” 

It is here, then, among objects associated with their religious 
observances, that we must look for the key to this great 
problem,—the problem as to who were this strange people, and 
from what sources the North American continent received the 
first impulses of its ancient civilisation. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY AND THE IRISH CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srz,—Surely there is an easy answer to Sir C. G. Duffy, in 
regard to his statement in the above matter; and the best 
way I can answer it is byasking Sir C. G. Duffy this very simple 
question, viz: What does he mean by the name Irishman, and 
how does he define it? If he means that the Civil Service 
over here is not manned by men drawn from the purely Celtic 
Irishry (and Heaven forefend that this should ever be so), 
then he is right, and Sir C. G. Duffy himself would probably 
not wish that this should be; but if he means that those 
Irishmen who are descended from the Englishry in Ireland 
are not largely represented in the Civil Service, then I 
contend he is entirely in error. And, Sir, I would say 
that were this very simple point clearly understood by the 
people of Great Britain, there would be very little cause for 
anxiety, political or otherwise, for this country, because in that 
event the opinions of the Wellesleys, Lansdownes, Dufferins, 
Wolseleys, Robertses, Lawrences, and countless others would 
be respected, in place of those who represent the Celtic Irishry, 
—viz., the Healys, Sextons, and O’Briens. Can Sir C. G. Duffy 
give half-a-dozen instances where men, sprung from this latter 
section of Irish society, have done anything for the Empire, 
except evince an undying hatred for the country and the 
Empire which during the last fifty years has been acting 











with the highest generosity and liberality to this very 
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section of the Irishry? The distinction is very simple, but 
very important.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. WILson. 
Currygrane, Edgeworthstown, June 13th. 
[Our correspondent spoils his sound argument by exag- 
geration. The Celtic Catholics in Ireland have not their fair 
share of public appointments.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE UNION JACK. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sr1z,—As I observe much has been said of late about the 
British flag, and various attempts made to cast discredit on 
the Union Jack, I should like to tell a story about it which I 
believe to be true, and which shows that when properly used it 
can do excellent service. The story was told me by the guard 
of the Pullman-car in which I travelled from Quebec to 
Montreal at night in the autumn of 1878, and I believe that I 
give it just as I heard it. This man was the son of a clergy- 
man in one of the Southern States, and after the war broke 
out his father was forced to break up his home and send his 
children adrift. My informant was then about twenty, and 
had just finished his College course; and having a turn 
for acting, he formed a company of his friends, with 
which he went through the West Indian Islands, acting 
at each in turn; and I gathered that it had answered very 
well. “But I don’t tell you this,” said he, “to exalt my own 
proceedings, but because I should like to let you know how 
well the interests of the English were looked after at that 
time by their Consuls in the Spanish and French islands; ” 
and to prove this, he gave me the following, amongst other 
instances. When he was in the Havana, there was one 
evening a great row in the streets, and a man was killed. 
Every one ran away except an Englishman, who did not see 
why he should run off, but stopped to do what he could 
for the wounded man. The city was then, as it often was, 
under martial law, and in a few minutes a party of 
soldiers came up, walked the Englishman off, he was tried 
then and there by a sort of drum-head court-martial, and 
condemned to be shot the next morning at 8o’clock. He 
managed to get the news conveyed to the English Consul, and 
at a quarter to 8 o’clock next morning the Consul appeared in 
his coach-and-four, uniform, cocked-hat and sword, all his 
orders on, &. The shooting-party were drawn out, and the 
prisoner was there too. The Consul walked up to the officer com- 
manding the party, and demanded the life of his countryman. 
“Very sorry,” said the officer, “but I must carry out my 
orders,” and he showed the warrant signed by the Governor. 
“Well,” said the Consul, “at least you’ll allow me to shake 
hands with him before he dies.” “I can’t refuse that,” was 
the reply. On which the Consul stepped up to the English- 
man, put his hand into his breast-coat pocket, drew out a 
Union Jack, unfolded it, threw it over the man, and then said: 
“There, now; fire if you dare!” The lieutenant was staggered, 
the matter was referred to the Governor, and the Englishman 
was saved.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lower Sydenham, S.E., June 11th. G. GROVE. 





A TIT’S NEST AT A RAILWAY-CROSSING. 
[To THe Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—At Hatterworth crossing, on the South-Western Railway 
in Hampshire, tits have built in the metal cup under the lamp 
for years. Three times a day the men ascend the ladder to 
attend to the lamp above. Trains thunder by, and carts and 
carriages cross the line, unheeded by the little mothers, who 
regularly—twice a year—rear their diminutive broods in this 
strange nest; and, to their credit be it said, quite unmolested 
by the railway men and their families.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


BIRD-NAMES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—Your correspondent who questions the correctness of 
calling a titmouse a “tomtit,” is not, probably, aware of the 
number of birds which colloquially have a Christian name 
affixed to them. Robin Redbreast has almost lost his second 
title; but, besides him, we have Tom Tit, Jenny or Kitty 
Wren—the name varies in different parts of the country— 
Jack Daw, Mag Pie, Poll Parrot, and I think “Dick Sparrow” 
must be the origin of the term “Dick” applied to all little 








monensin 
birds in the nursery. Was a crow ever called “ Jim,” and 


could that be the origin of “Jim Crow”? Besides this, in 
Essex, “ Nanny Wasb-tail” is the popular name of the wagtail, 
It seems curious that these birds should be singled out for 
Christian names rather than chaffinches, linnets, nighti 

and the rest. Perhaps “ Martin” may have been a Christian 
name given to the blue haunter of our streams; but if 
why should he be favoured more than his brother the swallow p 
And does any one know of a bird called “Doll,” or « Dolly,” 
which was once quite as common a name as Mag or Pol? Bi) 
and Hal we might also expect to find among bird-names,—j 
am, Sir, &c., 


41 Dingwall Road, Croydon. M. Bramatoy, 








POETRY. 


A VILLAGE WIFE OF MODERN DAYS: 
A PARISH priest was visiting a grey- haired village wife, 
Of gentle face and gentle voice, and pure and blameless life; 
And after sundry platitudes on things both high and low, 
Conceiving that his task was done, the parson rose to go, 





“ Excuse me, Sir,” the woman said, “I hope I don’t intrude, 
I wanted, Sir, to ask you—but you will not think me rude— 
A little question which alone I cannot quite decide, 

If only you would kindly undertake to be my guide.” 


The parson shuddered inwardly : “Oh dear,” he sadly mused, 
“Some point of deep theology on which her mind’s confused, 
Or else perhaps of conduct and a conscience overwrought,— 
She never begs for clothing nor a bottle of my port.” 


“Of course,” he said, “Tl help you if I can, you need not 
fear.” 

Then she, with hesitating voice, continued, “ No one here 

Could counsel me as you, Sir—I have wanted much of late 

A good Pronouncing Diction’ry, for mine is out of date.” 


The anxious priest could scarce restrain the laughter in his. 
breast. 

But she in all simplicity, “ I want the very best ; 

I’ve saved a little money, and I dearly long to buy 

A good Pronouncing Diction’ry on which I can rely. 


I know, Sir, that a taste like this may seem a little odd, 

But not a single English book, except the word of God, 

Can fill my heart with comfort when the long day’s work is. 
done, 

As can my agéd Webster; but I want a later one. 


I think the taste’s inherited : my mother, till her end, 

Was strangely fond of Webster, and it proved her truest. 
friend ; 

The Bible and her Diction’ry were always at her side; 

But the Diction’ry was open, Sir, believe me, when she died.” 


The parson with as grave a face as he could well control, 

Declared that he would do his best to help the simple soul; 

And often yet does he recall the earnest tone of pride 

In which she said, “the Diction’ry was open when she died.” 
G. H. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 

MR. DYKES CAMPBELL’S “COLERIDGE.”* 
Tus is very much more than one of those new editions with 
a preliminary essay, which appear to suit the taste of this 
rather réchauffé-loving age. It isa book on which an immensity 
of labour and care has been spent, and contains, we believe, the 
first trustworthy outline of Coleridge’s life,—a subject towards 
which there have been hitherto so many preliminaries pre- 
pared without any thoroughness or finish. Coleridye’s life 
was, indeed, essentially unfinished ; almost everything he did 
was left with what needlewomen call “a raw selvedge.” He 
was born unfinished; his education was left unfinished, and 
perhaps never could have been finished, even if he had not 
enlisted in a cavalry regiment. After his return to Cam- 
bridge he pursued his undergraduate course with so much 
languor, that it looked very much as if be could not induce 
himself to prosecute his studies methodically without the 





* The Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by James Dykes Campbell, London = 
Macmillan and Co. 
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stimulus of that discipline of the Blue-Coat School under 
which he had begun them. Almost everything he did was un- 
finished excepting “ The Ancient Mariner.” Even “Christabel” 
was unfinished. All his efforts at journalism were mere com- 
mencements. Hazlitt called The Friend “an enormous 
title-page ...... and an endless preface to an imaginary 
work,” and such, too, was Coleridge’s life. His love-affairs 
were unfinished. His married life was the most unfinished 
thing of all, for he abandoned his home, and became really 
homeless very early in the long day. Nor was all this by any 
means the work of opium. His college debts and the foolish 
enlistment in a cavalry regiment were long before the opium 
period. No one can look at the very interesting engraving to 
this volume, which is from a picture painted in 1795, when 
Coleridge was only twenty-three, by Peter Vandyke, a picture 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, without seeing that, 
with all his genius, there was something wanting, some- 
thing half-baked in Coleridge’s face, even in early man- 
hood. Except trifles, he never seems to have really 
finished any poem but one. Perhaps “Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter,” the very powerful attack on Pitt, is the most 
effective thing outside the region of mystic imagination which 
he ever wrote; and that was only a political squib, though 
one of the most brilliant political squibs in our literature. 
His whole life was supposed by himself, and by most of his 
friends, to be devoted to the production of a magnum 
opus on the philosophy of religion ; and of this magnum opus, 
Mr. Dykes Campbell says with perfect truth: “There was 
no magnum opus.” ‘The existence of any such work was 
mere matter of moonshine,’ says Green’s biographer and editor. 
‘Coleridge had not left any available written materials. ..... 
except fragments,—for the most part inadaptable fragments, 
Sc SCC no system of philosophy, nor even the raw 
materials of one.’” His whole life was more or less the pursuit 
of a mirage. Of all the books that he believed to be complete 
and only in need of “transcription” to be given to the public, 
and of some that he declared to be “already in the printer’s 
hands,” but very few appear ever to have existed at all; and yet 
these few have procured bim one of the most certain of all 
literary immortalities. In fact, Coleridge was almost as in- 
teresting as a problem, as he was as a poet. His suggestiveness 
was so great that no one who knew him could help believing 
that if this or that help were supplied, he would achieve some- 
thing unimaginably great, which he had only been prevented 
from achieving by some accidental want of money or of tran- 
quillity or of external care. Friend after friend found the 
money, found the requisite tranquillity, found the external 
solicitude to watch over him as a mother would watch 
over her baby; but the unfinished conception was never 
finished. Coleridge’s wandering imagination travelled off 
to something else. The mere effort at concentration seems 
to have been fatal to its own success. As he said of 
himself, the stronger the motive he had urging him to any 
particular task, the less possible it was to him to work at that 
task. The very stimulus of necessity acted upon him, as he 
said, as a narcotic. His mind recoiled from the work on 
which he was aware that he ought to fix it. It is not easy to 
count the number of his volunteer guardians. There were the 
two Wedgwoods who secured him an annuity, there was 
Cottle, there was Stuart, there was Poole, there was Southey, 
there were the Morgans and Miss Brent, there was Allsop, 
Green, and the Gillmans, who all devoted to him most sub- 
stantial help; and even so the list is quite incomplete. But 
Coleridge’s needs could not have been supplemented and eked 
out by any human aid. He was a fragment from his birth, and a 
fragment of the utmost interest and attractiveness he remained 
to the very end. He frequently thought himself on the very eve 
of completing something he had not even fairly begun. And 
yet there was always more justification for the mirage than 
there would have been in any other similar case. He deceived 
himself, but he deceived himself by the help of an imagination 
which had more promise in it than ever had any other 
imagination which led a man to chase so many will-o’-the- 
wisps “o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till the 
night was gone.” He had a strange fancy that he did work of 
which others got the profit, whereas really no man who ever 
lived had reaped so much from the labour and care of others. 
He thought he had raised the sale of the Morning Post from 
an inconsiderable number to seven thousand a day by his 
papers. It was all an illusion. One or two of his contribu- 





tions, especially his character of Pitt, attracted a good deal 
of attention; but he contributed far too little and too 
irregularly to affect the circulation of the paper seriously 
at all. He owed far more to others than any of them 
owed to him, except,—no doubt a great exception,—as re- 
gards the great stimulus of his society to the more intelligent 
of them; but he never knew it. He fully believed in these 
dreams of his, and though that belief is the index of the 
unsoundness of his mind, there was certainly much more 
excuse for the dreams than there usually is in similar cases. 
His mind threw light on almost everything to which he 
turned it. And it is Mr. Dykes Campbell’s thorough appre- 
ciation both of his strength and of his weakness, and his 
remarkable care and diligence in sifting the confused facts of 
Coleridge’s life and works, that gives so very great a value to 
this short biography, and to this careful edition of the poems. 

Lamb called Coleridge “an archangel a little damaged.” 
Nor do we know any one to whom Matthew Armold’s fine 
verse would more strictly apply :— 

“ Ah! not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 
Not daily labour’s dull Lethzan spring, 


Oblivion in lost angels can infuse, 
Of the soiled glory and the trailing wing.” 


Yet, though Coleridge was this, and this more than anything 
else, he was not exclusively “‘an archangel a little damaged.” 
He had extraordinary humour which sometimes verged on 
coarseness. He was the author of many epigrammatic and 
unjust sayings, such as that which declared that “ dregs from 
the bottom half-way up, and froth from the top half-way 
down,” made up Whitbread’s Entire; or that pronounced, after 
sleeping on a bed at Oxford, which appeared to him, as near as 
he could judge, “a couple of sacks of potatoes tied together ;” 
he lay down, he said, “at night a man, and rose in the morning 
a bruise.” Again, he could describe himself with a good deal 
of insight, and did so, though perhaps, as regards his political 
attitudes, with a somewhat too favourable prepossession, in 
the clever squib which he first called “A Trifle” and sub- 
sequently “A Character :”— 


«A bird, who for his other sins 
Had lived amongst the Jacobins ; 
Though like a kitten amid rats, 
Or caliow tit in nest of bats, 
He much abhorr’d all democrats ; 
Yet nathless stood in ill report 
Of wishing ill to Church and Court, 
Though he’d nor claw, nor tooth, nor sting, 
And learnt to pipe God save the King; 
Though each day did new feathers bring, 
All swore he bad a leathern wing; 
Nor polish’d wing, nor feather’d tail, 
Nor down-clad thigh would aught avail; 
And though—his tongue devoid of gall— 
He civilly assured them all :— ‘ 
‘A bird am I of Phoebus’ breed, 
And on the sunflower cling and feed; 
My name, good sirs, is Thomas Tit!’ 
The bats would hail him brother cit, 
Or, at the furthest, cousin-german. 
At length the matter to determine, 
He publicly denounced the vermin ; 
He spared the mouse, he praised the owl ; 
But bats were neither flesh nor fowl. 
Blood-sucker, vampire, harpy, goul, 
Came in full clatter from his throat, 
Till his cld nest-mates changed their note- 
To hireling, traitor, and turncoat,— 
A base apostate who had sold 
His very t-eth and claws for gold ;— 
And then his feathers !—sharp the jest— 
No doubt he feather’d weil his nest! 
A Tit indeed! ay, tit for tat— 
With place and title, brother Bat, 
We soon shall see how well he’ll play 
Count Goldfinch, or Sir Joseph Jay !’ 

Alas, poor Bird! and ill-bestarr’d— 

Or rather let us say, poor Bard ! 
And henceforth quit the allegoric, 
With metaphor and simile, 
For simple facts and style historic :— 
Alas, poor Bard! no gold had he. 
Behind another’s team he stept, 
And plough’d and sow’d, while others reapt ; 
The work was his, but theirs the glory, 
Sic vos non vobis, his whole story. 
Besides, whate’er he wrote or said 
Came from his heart as well as head ; 
And though he never left in lurch 
His king, his country, or his church, 
*Twas but to humour his own cynical 
Contempt of doctrines Jacobinical ; 
To his own conscience only hearty, 
’Twas but by chance he served the party ;— 
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The self-same things had said and writ, 

Had Pitt been Fox, and Fox been Pitt; 

Content his own applause to win, 

Would never dash through thick and thin, 

And he can make, so say the wise, 

No claim who makes no sacrifice ;— 

And Bard still less :—what claim had he, 

Who swore it vex’d his soul to see 

So grand a cause, so proud a realm, 

With Goose and Goody at the helm ; 

Who long ago had fall’n asunder 

But for their rivals’ baser blunder, 

The coward whine and Frenchified 

Slaver and slang of the other side !— 
Thus, his own whim his only bribe, 

Our bard pursued his old A. B. C. 

Contented if he could subscribe 

In fullest sense his name "Eornge ; 

(Tis Punic Greek for ‘he hath stood !’) 

Whate’er the men, the cause was good ; 

And therefore with a right good will, 

Poor fool, he fights their battles still. 

Tush! squeak’d the Bats ;—a mere bravado 

To whitewash that base renegado ; 

*Tis plain unless you’re blind or mad, 

His conscience for the bays he barters ;— 

And true it is—as true as sad— 

These circlets of green baize he had— 

But then, alas! they were his garters! 
Ah! silly Bard, unfed, untended, 

His lamp but glimmer’d in its socket ; 

He lived unhonour’d and unfriended 

With scarce a penny in his pocket ;— 

Nay—tho’ he hid it from the many— 

With scarce a pocket for his penny!” 

Of the same type, though of a decidedly coarser kind, are the 
squibs called “A Devil’s Thoughts” and “The Two Round 
Spaces on the Tombstone.” - But squibs of this kind, which 
must have been overlooked altogether by the fine critic who 
called Coleridge’s genius essentially spiritual,—an adjective we 
should not ourselves think apt even for “The Ancient Mariner” 
and “ Christabel,”—though they represent a very considerable 
vein in Coleridge, do not represent the most characteristic 
elements of that rich, mystic, dreamy, and unfinished, though 
not, we should say, very spiritual genius. It is characteristic 
of him that he was fond of the pun of substituting the Greek 
word éoryse (“he stood”) for his initials “S. T. C.,” simply 
because the sound was the same, but it was not a fortunate 
pun ;—no poet ever stood less firmly. 

Mr. Dykes Campbell must have given extraordinary labour 
to this very modest and unpretentious work,—and labour of a 
very useful and effective kind. He has got together all the 
materials for a full painting of this great and singular poet, 
with his dreaminess, his eloquent though vagarious conver- 
sational monologue, his gentle laughter, his piercing self- 
reproaches, his underlying self-justifications, and his indis- 
putable tenderness of heart and helplessness of will. If ever 
there were a being who was “of such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” that being was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. But one 
of the consequences of his dreaminess was that he left his life 
and poems greatly in need of careful editing and careful notes, 
and this is the need which Mr. Dykes Campbell has so 
admirably supplied. 





OLD COUNTY LIFE.* 


Tus cheery book deserves a place among the many volumes 
of “Memories” and “ Personal Recollections” which have 
lately appeared. Sixty years ago Mr. Fowler’s father was the 
proprietor of the ‘White Hart’ Inn at Aylesbury, and was in 
due time succeeded by his son, who now writes these pages. 
Aylesbury was not only the heart of a famous hunting 
country, a position still retained, but the old town was also 
distinguished as being a centre in political and agricultural 
circles. Of all these groups—hunting, political, and farming 
—the ‘White Hart’ Inn, then “the most noted house in the 
Midlands,” was the head-quarters, as it was also of the lawyers 
who were connected with what was known as the “ Norfolk 
Circuit.” Hence, from his boyhood Mr. Fowler had not a few 
opportunities of observing the ways and doings of many well- 
known men, and in writing his reminiscences he has produced 
a very entertaining volume. It will be found rich in anec- 
dotes, many of them being first-hand. What is most striking to 
the reader is the utter change that has come over the manners 
and customs of a country town of the present day as compared 
with fifty and sixty years ago. In those days there was no 
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railway to bring down “the London contingent,” as it is 
called, and those who hunted in the Vale of Aylesbury, 
especially during the annual visits of the King’s and Mr. 
De Burgh’s staghounds, had to stay down in the country 
themselves, and to keep their horses there. The great Inn 
stables could accommodate over one hundred and sixty horses 
many of them belonging to the notabilities of the day, who 
stayed in the house. The late Lord Granville began here his 
public career as Master of the Buckhounds. Other Masters 
of Hounds did not always show the same courtesy for which 
he was proverbial :— 

“One of the most accomplished and most agreeable men it was 
ever my lot to meet was the late Mr. Mowbray Morris, the then 
financial manager of the Times. He was a remarkably handsome 
man, faultlessly dressed and perfect in his ‘ get-up,’ rode good 
horses—which he kept at Winslow with Harry Poole, the great 
arbiter of fashion in Savile Row—and hunted generally with Lord 
Southampton’s hounds and ‘ Squire Drake’s,’ but often with ‘ the 
Baron.’ He was not a good horseman, and one day his horse, 
soon after the start, got the better of him, and carried him un- 
wittingly amongst the pack. Lord Southampton, who often used 
very strong language, and would never submit to any breach of 
hunting manners, rode after him, and yelled out, ‘ Hold hard, 
you printer!’ His lordship had decided in his mind that 
any one connected with the Times must necessarily be a printer.” 

Count D’Orsay was the life and soul of the party of sportsmen 
that assembled at the ‘White Hart,’ “full of animal spirits, 
certainly one of the handsomest men I ever saw.” Several 
characteristic tales are given of him. A brilliant assembly 
would sit down to dinner in the famous Rochester Room, the 
greater part in scarlet dress-coats, the Count’s having “rather 
a large roll-collar, thrown very much back, showing a broad 
expanse of white waistcoat, the coat lined and faced with pale 
blue satin, and the skirt with rich white watered silk.” After 
dinner, “ knife-spinning” was indulged in, the Count and 
another gentleman spinning the knives, and heavy betting 
going on. Here the Royal Hunt Club was formed in 1835. 
On two occasions horses were brought upstairs into this room, 
and one was induced to perform the remarkable feat of jamp- 
ing several times over the dining-table, carrying a rider bare- 
backed. Mr. Fowler was a witness of this almost incredible 
incident. The town, as well as the Inn, saw a great deal of 
high living, some of it ending in disaster, as these pages show. 
Mr. Fowler is a keen sportsman, and tells many good hunting 
stories. The famous Aylesbury Steeplechasing Course was 
over his father’s farm at Broughton. Here the Oxford 
*Varsity Races were run :— 

“A most amusing feature of one University Meeting was the 
prowess of Professor Neate, Professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford, and at one time Member of Parliament for that city. 
The dons and heads of houses were determined to put down 
steeplechasing, but old Neate stood up for the undergraduates ; 
and, to show his contempt for their rulers, entered his own horse 
for one of the principal races, and named him ‘ Vice-Chancellor.’ 
The day of the race came, and great doubts were raised as to who 
would be the jockey to steer the noted quadruped, when, to the 
astonishment of every one, the Professor himself appeared in a 
top-hat, and in his shirt-sleeves and black trousers. Amidst 
shouts of laughter the start was effected, and ‘the observed of 
all observers ’ took several fences well until the famous water- 
jump came in view, which his horse first refused, and then fell 
with his rider right into the middle of, sousing him over head and 
ears. The Professor went no farther, but consoled himself by say- 
ing he had made his protest against the Heads of Houses, and 
vindicated the rights of the students to enjoy a manly sport.” 

From his boyhood Mr. Fowler has been attracted by politics. 
He witnessed many a political contest in his native town, and 
gives a lively sketch of its Parliamentary history since the 
Reform Bill of 1832, when W. Mackworth Praed, whose pro- 
mising career was unhappily cut short very soon after, was 
returned. The burgesses voted under the ancient *‘ Potwaller,” 
or “ Potwalloper,” franchise, said to date from Alfred’s time. 
A “ Potwaller” was one who, not receiving parish relief, boiled 
his own pot on his own hearth, even if he occupied only part 
of a house. This was nearly universal suffrage. and was a 
highly-prized franchise, and was not abolished in 1832. “My 
father, who was a freeholder, a renter, and a householder, 
always registered, for many years after, up to the date of his 
death, on the old franchise.” Mr. Fowler thinks there are 
still two or three people living who are registered under it. 
Hughenden is not far from Aylesbury, and Mr. Fowler was 
honoured with the friendship of its late owner, who, when 
Mr. Disraeli, was once turned away from its doors, as the 
reader will find narrated on p. 47 in a curious story. Lord 
Beaconsfield was always an interesting figure, and anecdotes 
about him, like those about the great Duke of Wellington 
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never fail to be welcome. Mr. Fowler is fortunate in being 
able to tell many that he can vouch for. Mr. Disraeli was 
always anxious to pose as the British farmer, in full 
costume :— 

«At one of the annual meetings of the Royal and Central 

Bucks Association, at Aylesbury, those attending the show-yard 
were startled by the appearance of their beloved M.P. entering in 
full panoply of agricultural mail, or, as he thought, in full 
farming costume. He had discarded the traditional top-boots, 
but appeared in a brown velveteen shooting-coat, with a 
flapping waistcoat, and over his black trousers he had drawn 
a pair of long dark-brown leather gaiters, with wooden 
buttons covered with leather up the side, reaching from his 
dandy Wellington boots to his hips, and fastened there with 
leathern straps to his brace-buttons ; his head was covered with 
a black ‘ billycock’ hat, and a blue bird’s-eye silk handkerchief 
was tied loosely round his neck, and he carried a big stick with a 
spud at the end; in fact, he looked like a well-dressed gamekeeper. 
Everyone was screaming with laughter, but he thought he was 
paying us agricultural folk a compliment by wearing what he 
considered to be the typical dress of the British farmer—he must 
have been surprised to find many of the real article dressed in the 
best modern style, and several with coats by the well-known Mr. 
Poole, of Savile Row. These little idiosyncrasies of his rather 
showed in reality how much he wished to identify himself with 
his own country-people.” 
Few British farmers, alas! in these days could afford a coat 
from Poole’s. Mr. Fowler’s conversations with Lord Beacons- 
field, and Lord Beaconsfield’s comments on matters with 
which our author himself was practically and intimately 
acquainted, convinced him that Lord Beaconsfield “had 
mastered the politics of country life, and was ready with 
remedies which he felt would be of use.” Of labourers’ 
cottages, he said that there were three things absolutely 
needful to be provided,—“ an oven, a tank, and a porch.” As 
to Protection, he remarked to Mr. Fowler,—* You may as well 
attempt to put life into the dead bones of a skeleton as to 
revive Protection in this country.” 


Of the “Wizard of the North,” who once stayed at the 
‘White Hart,’ we have the following pretty story :— 

“T remember one evening, in the year 1828, a carriage and 

pair of horses pulling up at our door, and a benevolent-looking 
elderly gentleman, with a young lady, alighting therefrom, to 
take up their abode for the night. After they had dined and 
retired to bed, a servant informed my father that he had learned 
from the servant in attendance upon the visitor that his master 
was ‘ Mister’ Walter Scott. My father at once knew, from the 
portraits he had seen of the author of Waverley, who his illus- 
trious guest must be, and told me to wait with my mother and 
younger brother in the hall to wish the guest of the night good 
morning—we were youngsters then of six or seven years. I 
remember Sir Walter, as he thanked my father for his attention 
to him and his daughter. My father answered, that if Sir Walter 
had had a hundredth part of the entertainment that the perusal 
of his charming writings had given to himself, he would indeed 
have been pleased. Sir Walter, shaking my father by the hand, 
warmly thanked him for his expressions of appreciation, and 
patted me on the head, saying he hoped I should grow up to be 
a good man; then his daughter kissed me, and the carriage rolled 
on to its destination.” 
This interchange of courtesies occurred only four years 
before Sir Walter’s death. Mr. Fowler is one of the 
very few who can still recall the personality of the 
great writer. Our author devotes many pages to farming 
matters, and as a successful and leading agriculturalist, 
what he says has great weight. He was a prominent 
Shorthorn breeder, and poultry breeding and rearing on the 
Prebendal farm near Aylesbury has long been a special hobby 
of his. He is one who does not despair of his country, bad 
as times now are. In 1831 every farm in the parish was in 
the landlords’ hands, not a tenant being obtainable; whilst 
the labouring population was pauperised by bad management 
of the Poor-Law. On glancing again through these pages, it 
becomes clear that only the fringe of their interesting con- 
tents has been touched upon here. It is rare to find in a book 
of this size such a wealth of entertainment and information 
as these 264 pages contain. Mr. Fowler writes with the most 
becoming modesty in relation to his own attainments, but we 
are convinced that he is a man of able parts and of great 
versatility. The old ‘White Hart’ Inn at Aylesbury is no 
more, the Corn Exchange and other public buildings 
occupying its site, but both the late proprietor and the 
public are to be congratulated on the appearance of 
these delightful reminiscences of the once famous house 
and its surroundings. 








THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS.* 
Mr. MonrerioreE regards it as certain that “ we possess no 
unquestionably authentic and homogeneous contemporary 
writings older than the second half of the eighth century 
B.C.” In history, as distinct from literature, he finds nothing 
authentic till he comes to Moses. Let us consider the second 
statement first. It is not a little surprising to find a Jew— 
and Mr. Montefiore is a Jew of the most patriotic type 
—resigning his belief in the hero whom generations beyond 
counting have regarded as the father of their race. “Children 
of Abraham ” is the designation which the Hebrew people has 
for nearly three thousand years delighted to claim, and now 
we are told that Abraham is a myth! Nor is this a mere 
sentimental objection. The personality of Abraham is of 
incalculable importance in the religious history of the world. 
It is not merely that he is a noble figure which it would be a 
loss to the sentiment of mankind to relegate to the region 
of fable; it is that his characteristic greatness—the quality 
of his belief in the unseen, which raised him above other 
nomad chiefs—is at the foundation of both Jewish and 
Christian religion. The very word “ faith” calls up the image 
of the man who “went out not knowing whither he went.” 
It is impossible to estimate the loss to belief which must 
follow when the whole story of the Call and the Promise is 
pronounced to be a romance. Mr. Montefiore expresses in 
eloquent language his admiration of the constancy with 
which his race has endured, and still endures, the cruellest 
persecution. Does he think that it would have been as 
steadfast and tenacious if its noblest traditions had been 
resolved into fable and legend? And what is there, one 
asks, of a fabulous and legendary character in the story of 
Abraham and his descendants? There is very little of the 
miraculous in it. There are narratives, doubtless, of a com- 
munion between God and man, but the language in which 
they are expressed is very little different from that which is 
to be found in the description of religious experience even 
down to our own time. On the whole, the history of Abraham, 
as “he dwelt in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob,” is a simple 
tale of pastoral life, such as might be easily paralleled by 
narratives unquestionably authentic. As for the element of 
marvel, it is far less prominent in the so-called patriarchal 
times than when we come to the epoch where Mr. Monte- 
fiore finds, for the first time, firm historical ground,—the 
time “when the Hebrew clans, under the guidance of a 
common leader, are about to leave their settlements upon the 
borders of Egypt and to seek anew home in Canaan.” Then, 
again, historical criticism that seems certain to one genera- 
tion becomes unsettled in the next. Fifty years ago, the 
Regal period in Roman history was commonly pronounced to 
be a fable, the critics, among other objections, declaring that 
seven kings could not possibly have reigned 243 years. Opinion 
has now very much changed. As to the years, some one dis- 
covered that seven successive Kings of Ashanti actually 
reigned longer,—and Ashanti is scarcely a favourable place 
for regal longevity. Then, again, the British King Arthur 
has emerged into history from the region of myth, the place 
and date of his great victory over the West Saxons being 
pretty well agreed upon. 

There are reasons no less cogent why we should hesitate in 
attributing certainty to the conclusions of literary criticism. 
There are not wanting instances in this province similar to 
those cited above in the region of history. Great changes 
have taken place, to quote one conspicuous example, in critical 
opinion on the date of the Homeric poems. The nucleus at 
least, whether we call it an Achilleid or anything else, has 
been put back by some most competent scholars by three 
centuries or more from the most ancient date accepted a 
quarter-of-a-century ago, or even less. Then, again, we have 
to consider whether the Hebrew books, as we have them now, 
do not conceal much more ancient forms; a theory which may 
be fatal to the views of the extreme inspirationists, but is not 
inconsistent with the contention of reasonably conservative 
theologians. 

But let us pass on to what Mr. Montefiore thinks to be firm 
ground, the age of Moses. Here we have the beginning of 
monotheism, or, as our author prefers to call it, monolatry. 
“There is no likelihood that monolatry preceded Moses.” The 
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Old Testament, “critically examined,” does not lead us to 
think so, “and the analogy of other races contradicts it.” We 
have italicised this passage because it indicates clearly enough 
the ruling thought in the writer’s mind, a thought fatal to the 
idea which underlies the whole history of the Jewish people,— 
the idea of a Divine Choice, a Divine Mission. Their religion, 
on this theory, was a purely human growth. What cannot be 
traced in the history of other peoples, cannot be believed of 
this. The marvellous endurance of the race—an endurance 


to which no parallel can be found elsewhere—unless it can be’ 


ascribed to some physical excellence, is the result of a faith 
which turns out, according to Mr. Montefiore, to be an absolute 
delusion. But how did Moses come by his “ monolatry”? To say, 
with some theorists, that he learnt it in Midian, is only to put the 
difficulty a step farther back. It does not help us forward to 
take the alternative view that the Sinaitic peninsula was the 
home and origin of Yahveh. How did the conception get to 
the Sinaitic peninsula? Or was Yahveh the family god of 
Moses, whom his commanding personality was able to impose 
on his compatriots? All that the writer seems certain of is 
that Moses was a very great man, “of high inspiration or 
exalted genius,” who by his sublime conception of a pure and 
just God made a nation out of the tribe which he led. 

Passing over the second chapter, which is devoted to a 
speculative account of the moral and religious development of 
Israel during the five centuries from 1250 to 750 B.C., we come 
to what is, on the whole, the most interesting portion of the 
volume, ‘The Prophets of the Highth Century B.C.” These 
prophets, in his view, are four in number, placed in the 
following order,—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. (Joel is 
assigned to the latter part of the fourth century B.C.) 
Their great contribution to the development of religion was 
“Universalism,” the step from monolatry to monotheism, a 
teaching that begins with the belief that the God of Israel is 
greater than the gods of the nations, and ends with the 
sublime conception of him as the God of the whole earth :— 

“Complete universalism is only then attained when the nations 
are conceived as converted to Israel's God for their own benefit 
and edification. The interval from the former stages to this 
further and fuller conception seems also, at least once, to have 
been traversed by Isaiah. At the close of his long ministry he 
appears to have framed the idea of a true knowledge of Yahveh 
and his religion diffused permanently among Israel’s two great 
enemies of the near and of the distant past, Assyria and Egypt. 
I do not venture to adduce here the celebrated fragment, found 
both in Isaiah and Micah, of the nations journeying to Jerusalem, 
to learn Yahveh’s ways and to walk in his paths. Its pre-exilic 
origin is, perhaps, not sufficiently assured. But we are still en- 
‘titled to assign the noble end of the nineteenth chapter to Isaiah 
himself; and if the two greatest nations within his geographical 
horizon are there pictured as glad converts to Yahveh, it would 
surely seem as if the idea of an ultimate abolition of all idolatry, 
and of the establishment of the world-wide empire of Yahveh, had 
shed at least a passing glory upon his visions of the coming age. 
If this be so, it is very striking that even after the deliverance 
from Assyria, when the Messianic age still delayed to dawn upon 
an unrepentant and unbelieving world, Isaiah did not lose his 
hope in a great spiritual future, and that he took leave of the 
world in a splendid prophecy of universalism, in which the two 
typical enemies of Isra-1 are to be united with him in common 
service of a common God, and recognised by that God as his 
worshippers and children.” 

The fourth lecture is given to “The Seventh Century: 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah,” Mr. Montefiore, following a wide 
consensus of criticism, believes that it was the ‘book of the 
law” which Hilkiah the priest found in the Temple in the 
reign of Josiah. He finds the closest parallel to its teaching 
in the utterances of Hosea. The date of its composition would 
be not far removed from that of its discovery (Professor 
Driver thinks that it must be put back into the reign of 
Manasseh). The efforts of some critics to find later addi- 
tions in chapters v.-xi. do not approve themselves to him; 
the first four chapters and those that follow the twenty- 
eighth he considers to be a later accretion. 

The sixth lecture (the fifth being devoted to “The Baby- 
lonian Exile” as illustrated by the utterances of Ezekiel 
and the Second Isaiah) deals with the “‘ Restoration and the 
Priestly Law.” We can but quote Mr. Montefiore’s view, 
expressed with a somewhat startling air of certainty. He 
begins by quoting how Ezra read the book of the law of 
Moses to the people “in the broad space that was before the 
water-gate ” :— 

“The greater portion of it is undoubtedly still preserved to us 
in large sections cf the Pentateuch and Joshui. Speaking very 
roughly, and including additions made subsequently to the pro- 
élamation under Ezra in 444, it embraces some eleven chapters in 





Genesis, some nineteen in Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and 
twenty-eight chapters of Numbers. If you were to print these 
eighty-five chapters together, they would not make a continuous 
whole, neither would they form a ‘book’ in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word. The reasons are manifold. The Pentateuch, as 
we now possess it, is a fusion of these eighty-five chapters with 
the two far older narratives of the pre-prophetic or early prophetic 
period, and with the law of Deuteronomy. That fusion was 
effected in the generations succeeding Ezra. But when the 
eighty-five priestly chapters were dovetailed with the other sixty- 
eight (omitting Deuteronomy), neither portion of the conglomerate 
was unimpaired by the process. But this is only one reason out of 
three for the fragmentary appearance of the eighty-five chapters 
if printed by themselves. Another is, that additions were made 
to the ‘ book’ subsequently to Ezra. And the third and most im- 
portant is, that in the form in which Ezra read it aloud to that 
famous assembly at Jerusalem, it was already an interpolated book, 
without any claim to artistic unity.” 


The three concluding chapters are given to the period from 
“Nehemiah to the Maccabees,” the third being the most 
striking in its dealing with the subject of “The Law and its 
Influence.” The whole is well worth the most careful atten- 
tion ; one passage of surpassing interest we must quote :— 


“It is only now that this amazing idealisation of the law is 
slowly breaking down, when the Pentateuch is being estimated at 
its actual historic worth, and subjected to the scalpel of a criticism 
which disintegrates its unity and bereaves it of its supernatural 
glamour, that Judaism will, I think, gradually begin to feel the 
want of a dominant and consistent doctrine, adequate and compre- 
hensive, soul-satisfying and rational, which can set forth and illu- 
mine in its entire compass the relation of the individual to society 
and to God. I am myself inclined to believe that, from the words 
attributed in the Gospels to Jesus, important elements towards 
the formation of such a congruous body of doctrine could well be 
chosen out, elements which would harmonise, develop and bring 
together the highest religious teaching in the Old Testament 
and the early Rabbinical literature, and which a prophetic, 
though not a legal, Judaism, with full consistency and much 
advantage, might adopt and cherish as its own. Doctrines and 
sayings, such as ‘He who loses his life shall find it ;’ ‘ Not that 
which goes into, but that which comes out of, the mouth defiles 
aman;’ ‘ Not my will but thine; ’ ‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,—can only, I venture to think, be dis- 
regarded with some spiritual detriment to the religion which 
believes itself compelled to pass them by. Some of the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus have sunk too deep into the human heart, or, 
shall I say, into the spiritual consciousness of civilised mankind, 
to make it probable that any religion which ignores or omits them 
will exercise a considerable influence outside its own borders. If, 
then, Judaism be still destined to play a prominent and fruitful 
part in the religi-us history of the world, it may, perhaps, be that 
this new stage in its development will only ensue when it has 
harmoniously assimilated to itself such of the Gospel teachings 
as are not antagonistic, but complementary, to its own funda- 
mental dogmas, and has freely and frankly acknowledged the 
greatness, while maintaining the limitations, of the illustrious 
Jew from whose mouth they are reported to have come.” 





THE STORY OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL.* 
TuE history of a college or school is primarily of interest to 
those who have been educated within its walls, or who are 
otherwise connected with it. Incidentally, however, there 
may of course be matters touched upon in the story which 
deserve to attract the attention of a wider public, or even to 
be noted as important for the general history of the country. 
Without claiming that the history of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, presents features of exceptional importance, we may 
fairly describe it as likely to prove interesting to others 
besides those immediately connected with the school. This 
Roman Catholic establishment may be congratulated on 
finding in its present President, Mr. Ward, so capable a 
historian. Evidently possessed of the patience necessary for 
the collection of his material, and of what has been described 
as “the capacity of taking infinite pains,” he has brought 
to the work the not less necessary qualifications of being able 
to marshall his facts in due order, and of presenting them to 
his readers in clear and sound English. St. Edmund’s 
College, otherwise known as Old Hall, is pleasantly placed 
about five miles from Ware,in Hertfordshire. The history of 
the establishment, as told in Mr. Ward’s pages, is briefly the 
following. In A.D. 1568, Cardinal Allen founded at Douay 
a college for English students, who, owing to the change of 
religion in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were obliged to seek 
a Catholic education abroad. Allen, a graduate of Oriel 
College, Oxford, had become during Mary’s reign Principal of 
St. Mary’s Hall; a position which his conscience obliged him te 
relinquish, along with his stall in York Minster, on the re-estab- 
lishment of Protestantism after Mary’s death. His original 





* History of St. Edmund’s Coll ae, Old Hall. By the Very Rev. Bernard Ward. 
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design apparently in establishing his college at: Douay was to 
furnish the many Oxford men, who at the time found them- 
selves in a similar plight to that of Allen, with a home and with 
the means of continuing their University training, which their 
having to leave the English Universities had interrupted. 
The choice of Douay was probably dictated by the fact that 
jt was a new University, having only been founded in 1560, 
and that several important professorial chairs there were al- 
ready occupied by Oxford men who had surrendered similar 
posts in their Universities at the dictate of conscience. Allen’s 
foundation became an English college of the new Douay Uni- 
versity, and as many Fellows of varicus Oxford colleges, with 
other graduates and stadents, quickly joined him, the new 
foundation was formed on the model of a college at their old 
University. Allen had only been ten years at the head 
of the Douay Cullege, when it had to be temporarily 
transferred, owing to political troubles, to Rheims; but ‘in 
1593 the students returned to their first house at Douay. 
Allan became Cardinal in 1587, and the following year finally 
departed for Rome, where he died in 1594. His successor en- 
larged the scope of the College studies. Previously they had 
been purely theological; but now philosophy and, later on, 
“Humanities” were added to the curriculum; and although 
at first the students admitted were only such as proposed to 
embrace an ecclesiastical career, this restriction was soon 
removed, and the sons of English Catholic laymen sought at 
Douay for an education at the hands of members of their 
own faith, which the existing penal laws did not allow them 
to obtain in their own country. The College thus established 
at Douay continued to flourish with vigour, and to afford a 
training to a large number of clerics and lay-people, until, on 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, the buildings were 
confiscated in 1793 by the Revolutionists, and the establish- 
ment was forcibly broken up, after existing exactly two cen- 
turies and a quarter. 

The portion of Mr. Ward’s book which describes the seizure of 
the College, the imprisonment of several of its members by the 
Republicans, and their escape to England, possesses, perhaps, 
more general interest than any other in the entire volume. 
Douay had. in spite of the efforts of the Jacobin party, suc- 
cessfully resisted the spirit of anarchy for a longer period than 
other towns in the North of France. But, althongh when the 
National Assembly had decreed the suppression of all French 
educational establishments. the managers of Douay College 
had claimed exemption from the decree on the plea that 
it was British property, still, their position had for a long 
time been critical. Some agents sent from the National 
Assembly at Paris to stir up the people of Douay to 
more popular sentiments, were the beginning of the trouble; 
and the declaration of war with England on January 21st, 
1793, after the execution of Louis XVI., hastened the final 
catastrophe. On the 18th of the following month, the five 
British establishments which then existed in the town were 
seized by the National Guards, and seals were placed on most 
of their effects. Matters went from bad to worse till 
the October of that year, when those who still remained in 
the town were, after a short detention in the Scotch College, 
ordered to be conveyed to Doullens, a town in Picardy, 
and to be imprisoned there in the citadel. The account 
given of this imprisonment and that at Arras, as well as of 
the escape of some of the prisoners, is well worth read- 
ing, and we refrain from spoiling the pleasure of those 
who may be tempted to go to Mr. Ward’s pages, by any 
quotations. 

About thirty of the professors and students of the English 
College at Douay, after their expulsion from France, were soon 
gathered together again at a school already existing at Old 
Hall, which belonged to the Catholic Vicars Apostolic. It 
will surprise many‘to learn from Mr. Ward’s book that, in 
spite of their civil disabilities, Catholics already had several 
schools in full working order before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1699, the school at Twyford, near 
Winchester, is said to have had as many as a hundred 
boarders. For a time the Reverend John Turberville 
Needham, the first priest ever elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a member of other learned bodies in 
England and France, acted as assistant-master at Twy- 
ford School. After existing about half-a-century, Twyford 
was closed as a consequence of the “ No Popery !” cry, which 
followed upon the Jacobite rising of 1745. Ten years after- 





wards, however, it was revived at Standon, in Hertfordshire, 
from which place it was subsequently removed to Old Hall 
Green in 1769. With this establishment, as we have before said, 
the body of professors and students from Cardinal Allen’s 
foundation at Douay became amalgamated in 1793, and the 
present St. Edmund’s may consequently be considered as the 
lineal descendant both of the English College of Douay and 
of the old Catholic school which, after many vicissitudes, had 
been put on a firm footing at Standon, and which, by the 
passing of the Catholic Relief Act of 1791, had now become re- 
cognised by the English law. The history of the College during 
the last hundred years, which takes up about one-half of Mr. 
Ward’s volume, contains, of course, much that is of interest 
in connection with the growth of Roman Catholicism during 
that period. For a time the new College was much embarrassed 
by the loss of the Douay funds; for although compensation 
was made by the French Government to such British subjects 
as had suffered losses during the Revolution, the money which 
should have come to the representatives of the English 
College, Douay, and other Catholic establishments, was 
retained by the English Government, and was, it is said, 
used subsequently in the building of Buckingham Palace. 
Besides the pecuniary losses, the destruction of Cardinal 
Allen’s English College must also have proved most detri- 
mental to Catholic interests in the matter of education. Not 
only was the supply of priests seriously diminished for atime, 
but the Catholic body, which had retained through the 
English establishments at Douay, ever since the daysof Allen, 
connection with the University there (as it had done at Paris 
and elsewhere abroad), were now deprived of their University 
training altogether. 


Such is a brief outline of the establishment of the St. 
Edmund’s College at Ware, as told in Mr. Ward’s volume. 
It is by no means dry reading, and, in fact, in places is really 
entertaining, especially to any one who is a student of the 
manners and customs of schvolboys in by-gone days. The 
revolt of the students in 1809, commonly spoken of by them 
afterwards as “the great affair,” is, for example, an interesting 
study of the management—or, perbaps we should say, mis- 
management—of a school at this time. Some of the pro- 
spectuses and regulations of the old schools strike us 
as amusing, although they were intended as very serious 
matters. Thus, we take the prospectus of the English College 
at St. Omer. It is evident that the “young gentlemen” who 
were “admitted from nine to eleven years of age” were not 
quite so advanced as our boys are now supposed to be at that 
age, since they were only “expected, at least, to read 
currently.” Their wardrobe also in 1799 does not appear to 
be very extensive, and the £25 a year for a classical education, 
board, lodging, and “ physician, surgeon, and drugs, in all 
slight disorders,” does not appear excessive. This, however, 
seems to have been the sum generally charged by Catholic 
schools at this time, as is evident from other prospectuses Mr. 
Ward gives us. The “Rules and Customs of Standon 
School,” printed in Appendix A (p. 300, seqq.), which were 
drawn up about 1753, would be worth quoting in extenso, but 
as they are lengthy we content ourselves with giving a 
portion of the epitome printed on pp. 29-30. The boys 
rose at six in the morning and proceeded to the lavatory, 
where they were washed and combed. “It will be 
seen,” writes Mr. Ward, “that the ‘combing’ was an im- 
portant feature in the toilette of the students. It was per- 
formed by the housekeeper and housemaids every morning, 
whilst the scholars learnt their catechism in silence. On 
Sundays they were powdered in addition, and bad to wear their 
best suits. They were directed to sit upright at their studies, 
always to walk with their toes out, and to make a bow before 
speaking to the head-master or any stranger or visitor.” 
On Sundays there was to be no noise, for fear of scandal, 
“for which reason, nine-pins and drawing ye cart about are 
forbid, as also whistling or singing.” The diet was plain, but 
apparently good enough. Thrice during the winter months 
the “children” were to have mince-pies, and on Twelfth 
Night plam-cake, but with the proviso, “they paying for it.” 
Strict regulations as to the boys being obliged to eat what 
they were given are laid down, because “one of the ends of 
sending children to school (is) to break them of nicety in their 
diet.” With this we take leave of Mr. Ward’s volume which 
alone would be a sufficient evidence of the interest he takes in 
the College over which he presides. 
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DODO.* 

Dodo is a delightfully witty sketch of the “smart” people 
of society as it is in the Row and the “house-party ” of the 
day. We know no cleverer “impression” of the jumble of 
old and new habits of life as they are mixed in the froth of 
“all London.” The writer is a showman with keen insight 
and sympathy, and he is a true artist in his presentation and 
selection of materials, which speak for themselves without 
labels. They are of the slightest, but so truthfully given that 
they suggest their world, and its movement and colour, with- 
out a word of padding or moralising. There is probably por- 
traiture in some characteristics of his personages, particularly 
in the women of the story; but while the whole book is a 
telling “human document,” he never dissects, even when he 
introduces us to souls or “apostles” who are nothing if not 
subtle and psychological as they faintly echo Ibsen and 
Bourget. Mr. Benson’s men are more satisfactorily “ bar- 
barian” than his women, if not as novel. They have what 
may be called the healthy open-air virtues of English gen- 
tlemen, which some popular and pessimistic, and let us add 
ignorant, painters of society have for some time back left out 
of their representations. It is true that the portrait of the 
heroine, Dodo, which is the most elaborate study in the book, 
is as little like our grandmothers as possible. She is lifted to 
higher, and not lower, levels by the man who adores her, and 
this is a satisfactory new departure in fiction, which, even at 
its worst, perseveres in the old convention that women are, or 
ought to be, superior beings, which, as a matter of fact, they 
have not been since Eden or before. 

Dodo incarnates in a brilliant and charming fashion a new 
type,—woman as she has become since she cast herself loose 
from the customs built up during so many centuries. Dodo 
has beauty and the genius of fragmentary wit, but how in- 
tolerable would be a wilderness of women aping her and 
suffering from the same enfranchisement! She is meantime 
quite different from the creations of French fiction, and though 
her nerves are as highly strung and her heart as small as 
those of any Parisian heroine, she is as English as any breezy 
young woman who gallops early in the Park. She marries 
the Marquis of Chesterford for money and position, while she 
likes his cousin, Jack Broxton, better. As for love, she feels 
it only for her brilliant self, and even her love for herself is a 
shallow passion. Bore is the protagonist of the book. Bore 
is the origin of all its evil. Her baby bores her, and within 
three weeks of its death she goes to a ball as her only relief, 
Let us introduce her to the reader :— 

“ The music from the band was quite loud enough to be heard 
distinctly in a small, rather unfrequented sitting-out room, and 
there Dodo had displayed her incomparable grace of movement 
and limb to the highest advantage. Dodo danced that night 
with unusual perfection, and who has not felt the exquisite beauty 
of such motion? Her figure, clad in its long clinging folds of 
diaphanous, almost luminous texture, stood out like a radiant 
statue of dawn against the dark panelling of the room; her 
graceful figure bending this way and that, her wonderful white 
arms now holding aside her long skirt, or clasped above her head ; 
above all, the supreme distinction and conscious modesty of every 
posture seemed, to the little circle who saw her, to be almost a 
new revelation of the perfection of form, colour, and grace.” 

She is adored by her loyal and chivalrous husband, who 
believes in her according to old-fashioned faith in women as 
angels,—a faith for the first time shaken by her indifference 
to their child. In vain she really tries to act her part properly 
as an attentive and agreeable wife, for she has the energy and 
perseverance which are gained by long habit of society. Bore 
overcomes all her intentions of fine performance of her part 
as Lord Chesterford’s wife, and she suddenly asks Jack 
Broxton to run away with her, having previously ordered her 
carriage to take them to the nearest station the same evening. 
He refuses, in a well-drawn scene, and she forgets all about 
the carriage, and is as cheery as ever hunting next morning 
with her husband. This is all very shocking, yet it is touched 
with so light a hand that we are no more shocked than Charles 
Lamb was by the dramatists of the Restoration. We are 
chiefly sorry for the forlorn female intellect unballasted by 
love, drifting hither and thither among the quicksands of 
circumstance, unstayed by any unseen power even of passion. 
She is very pitiful in her incapacity for any emotions except 
those which her “ play-acting” provides for her. She is an 
inimitable comrade, but she should not have Jet herself be 
caught in the meshes of man’s honest and faithful love. When 





* Dodo: a Detail of the Day. By E.F. Benson. London: Methuen and Co, 
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she meets it face to face,—“I don’t know what to do,” 
she exclaims, “it isn’t my fault that I am made like thig, 
I want to know what love is, and I can’t. I can’t!” With 
wit free as the song of birds and that has something of 
genius in its spontaniety, Dodo is absolute queen of her 
set, and her set is “all London.” To amuse and to be 
amused is her aim in life, as it is of many in “all London,” 
and she allows no echoes of the Catechism or even of 
Mrs. Grundy’s voice to interfere with her whims. She jg 
egotism in excelsis, egotism triumphant, for men and women 
alike delight in her. If she wrecks the happiness of otherg 
she is sorry, and can sob and cry as a child might for a broken 
toy, yet even to us in the seat of judgment she is charming, 
and we wonder what fresh victim Dodo will discover, with a 
sense that the victim is enviable. The author draws the two 
Lords Chesterford with a fine conception of young English 
gentlemen, the very flower of European civilisation. Dodo’s 
husband, by his truth and tender strength and courage, 
enhances all her follies, and yet shields them to the reader; 
both he and his cousin are governed by the fine honesty of 
honour. “Surely there is something divine in these men we 
thought most human,” says the painter of them, and we agree 
with him. 


The women of the sketch are altogether on a lower level, 
and as yet unknown in the weary mass of daily fiction, that 
lives by outraging the old traditions or flattering them, and 
always with some turnover of the old properties in search of 
novelty. Miss Grantham talks startling paradoxes, and pre- 
tends to feel pulses of Wagner and Schopenhauer stirring in 
her veins. Miss Staines is, we imagine, a portrait. A girl 
who can compose a “Sanctus” which makes Dodo wish she 
were a Roman Catholic Archbishop, and the scherzo of a 
symphony which almost makes the chairs and tables dance, 
is certainly not a barbarian. Whether music be her pro- 
tection or not, Edith Staines is sound at heart, which the 
psychological “ Grantie” is not, though she would “ walk ten 
miles any day in order to have an emotion.” When one of 
Dodo’s loyal lovers remarks, “ There are some emotions that 
I would walk further to avoid,’ Miss Grantham observes :— 


“Qh, of course the common emotions, “the litany things,” as 
Dodo calls them,’ said Miss Grantham, dismissing them lightly 
with a wave of her hand. ‘But what I like is a nice, little, sad 
emotion that makes you feel so melancholy you don’t know what 
to do with yourself. I don’t mean deaths and that sort of thing, 
but seeing someone you love being dreadfully unhappy and ex- 
tremely prosperous at the same time.’— But it’s rather expensive 
for the people you love,’ said Jack.—‘ Oh, we must all make sacri- 
fices,’ said Miss Grantham. ‘It’s quite worth while if you gratify 
your friends. I would not mind being acutely unhappy, if I could 
dissect my own emotions and have them photographed and sent 
round to my friends.’” 

Miss Staines composes Masses, and it is arranged that, in- 
stead of going to church, the party at Lord Chesterford’s 
country place will have a “delicious little service in the 
drawing-room.” A tremendous German swell who “conducts 
at the Crystal Palace” is telegraphed for, Dodo arranges the 
“ play-bill,” and Miss Staines’ Mass in G is naturally its chief 
item :-— 

“ «We must move all the sofas out of the room, because they 
don’t look religious,’ Dodo said, ‘and I shall cover up the picture 
of Venus and Adonis. I have got the sweetest little praying- 
table upstairs, and a skull. Do you think we’d better have the 
skull, Edith? I think 1t makes one feel Sunday-like. I shall 
put the praying-table in the window, and shall read the lessons 
from there. Perhaps the skull might frighten old Truffler. I 
have found two dreadfully nice lessons. I quite forgot the Bible 
was such a good book. I think I shall go on with it One of 
them is about the bones in Ezekiel, which were very dry— 
you know it—and the other is out of the Revelations. I 
think—’—‘ Dodo,’ broke in Edith,‘I don’t believe you’re a bit 
serious. You think it will be rather amusing, and that’s all. 
If you’re not serious I shan’t come.’—‘ Dear Edith,’ said 
Dodo demurely, ‘I’m perfectly serious. I want it all to be 
just as nice as it can be. Do you think I should take all the 
trouble with the praying-table, and so on, if I wasn’t? ’—‘ You 
want to make it dramatic,’ said Edith, decidedly. ‘Now, I mean 
it to be religious. You are rather too dramatic at times, you 
know, and this isn’t an occasion for it. You can be dramatic 
afterwards, if you like. Herr Truffen is awfully religious. I 
used to go with him to Roman Catholic services, and once to Con- 
fession. I nearly became a Roman Catholic.”—‘ Oh, I should like 
to be a nice little nun,’ said Dodo; ‘those black-and-white dresses 
are awtully becoming, with a dear trotty rosary, you know, on 
one side, and a twisty cord round one’s waist, and an alms-box. 
But I must go and arrange the drawing-room. Tell me when 
your conductor comes. I hope he isn’t awfully German. Would 
he like some beer first? I think the piano isin tune. I suppose 
he'll play, won’t he? Make him play a voluntary when we come 
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in. Iam afraid we can’t have a procession, though. That’s a pity. 
Oh, I’m sorry, Edith. I’m really going to be quite serious. I 
think it will be charming.’” 

The brilliant little picture is so essentially English that 
when its figures are transported to Zermatt, much of the veri- 
similitude of the novel is lost. It has less of fresh-air charm, 
and becomes commonplace, as a French story might be. The 
noisy wit of Dodo has, for the first time, a hint of vulgar in- 
appropriateness in the shadow of the Matterhorn. She herself 
feels that Swiss scenery is not her right background, and at 
the same time she becomes aware of her final defeat at the 
hands of Adam. It requires a somewhat melodramatic 
Austrian Prince to restore the supremacy of man over this 
emancipated Eve. We leave the story for our readers to 
guess, or probably not to guess, and only say that the sudden 
and irretrievable collapse of Dodo is excellent art. We feel 
curiosity and even pity for her leap in the very dark company 
of an “unmitigated scoundrel.” 

It were breaking a butterfly upon a wheel to say much of 
what these feminine portents mean. As long as an in- 
heritance of good custom and secure police. remain, they need 
only amuse the lookers-on. But we are sorry for Adam if he 
has no better Eve by his side in hours of trouble than the 
bewitching but extremely mundane Valkyr Dodo; the para- 
doxical “ Grantie”; or even the smoking, shooting, screaming 
composer of Masses, Miss Staines. Certainly, since Cleopatra 
there has been no woman of more “infinite variety” than 
Dodo. 


THREE ROMANCES.* 
Dr. Conan DoyLeE has won such rapid and wide-spread 
fame as the constructor of the most skilful series of detec- 
tive stories in the English language, that some people, whose 
reading is limited, or whose memories are short, may regard 
The Kefugees as a new and tentative departure. Of 
course, it is really nothing of the kind. That admirable 
historical novel, Micah Clarke, may not have been Dr. 
Doyle’s first experiment in fiction, but it was the book 
by which he first became known to the public as a 
writer of exceptional imaginative and literary power ; 
and in this story of France in the year of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and of Canada in the early days of the 
French occupation, he simply returns to his first love. It 
may be that as a work of constructive art, The Refugees is, in 
one respect, inferior to its memorable predecessor, for the 
change of scene from Europe to America somewhat impairs 
the unity of the action; but this is a matter of interest rather 
to the critical appraiser than to the general reader, who, very 
sensibly, thinks little of any lapse from technical perfection 
which does not impair the interest of lifelike portraiture and 
fertile invention of stirring incident. In neither of these 
does Dr. Conan Doyle ever conspicuously fail, and it is very 
seldom that he does not conspicuously succeed. It might be 
possible to question some details in his conception of such a 
historical character as, say, Madame de Maintenon; but it 
would be ridiculous to judge as history a work which 
appeals to us as literature, though Dr. Doyle is too fine 
an artist not to respect the salient lines of actual events. 
The important matter is that his characters, whether 
historical or imaginary, are so instinct with the breath 
of life that they compel our credence,—they are never 
puppets, but always creations. And, then, the action of the 
story is throughout so admirable. It never flags, and yet 
it is never forced, for Dr. Doyle has the happy art of so 
imagining each situation as to make it a nidus containing 
the germ of the situation that is to follow, so that the sequence 
is not mechanical and arbitrary, but vital and inevitable. 
Nor is it easy to overrate the narrative and dramatic force of 
single scenes or episodes; such, for example, as those in which 
Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, and Madame de Monte- 
Span are the actors; or that in which the King opens the 
intercepted letters; or the rescue of the fallen mistress from 
the mad fury of her husband; or Amory de Catinat’s refusal to 
abjure his faith; or Captain Ephraim Savage’s appearance in 
the cave on the iceberg; or some of the closing adventures of 
peril and deliverance. The Refugees is, in short, a masterly 
work of its kind, to which a brief notice can do no sort of 





* (1.) The Refugees: a Tale of Two Continents. By A. Conan Doyle. 3 vols. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co.— (2.) Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. By 
8. Baring-Gould. 3vols. London: Methuen and O»v,—(3.) Under the Great 
Seal, By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. London: Hutchinson and Co. 


justice, except that possibly most satisfactory kind of justice 
which is done when readers of a review are induced by 
the reviewer to become readers of the book reviewed. When 
some four or five years ago we wrote enthusiastically of Micah 
Clarke, Dr. Conan Doyle had yet to find his audience, or, 
rather, his audience had yet to find him. Since then the dis- 
covery has been made on both sides; but it is the audience 
which demands the lion’s share of congratulation. Apprecia- 
tive readers with a keen scent for what is good, are not un- 
common; while writers with the combination of gifts displayed 
in the best books of Dr. Doyle, must always be rare. He is 
not always at his best; even the Sherlock Holmes stories are 
unequal, and The Firm of Girdlestone seemed to the present 
writer a comparative failure; but here is an unequivocal suc- 
cess,—for it is not every year, or even every decade, which pro- 
duces one historical novel of such quality as the story which we 
have done our best to commend. 


Mr. Baring-Gould is a good deal more unequal than the 
author of The Refugees; and in Mrs. Curgenven of Curgen- 
ven he neither touches the high-water mark of Mehkalah 
or recedes to the dead low-water of Arminell. He achieves 
his really memorable triumphs when he deals with some 
man or woman such as Mehalah, Elijah Rebow, Urith, 
or Richard Cable, who is cast in a simple mould; in 
whose nature the primitive emotional forces play unfettered 
by conventional restraints; and from whose surroundings 
arise a number of tragic situations in which this central 
character is free to express itself with a certain savage 
grandeur. There are the makings of such a character in 
Esther Morideg, the child of the moorland, born of outcasts 
and herself an outcast, whose self-abnegating love and loyalty 
give to the new romance an imaginative impressiveness in 
which, apart from her, it would be deficient. Unfortunately, 
Esther never gets into the foreground of the story until it is 
nearing its close; for the most part she is a comparatively 
subsidiary figure and only just serves to give a flavour 
of pathetic tragedy to a romance of fairly strong but 
essentially ordinary melodrama. Mr. Baring-Gould never 
lapses willingly into commonplace and flatness, but in his 
less inspired moods he endeavours to escape them by 
resorting to an inartistic exaggeration which, doubtless, 
has a cheap, rough-and-ready effectiveness; and though it 
may appeal to the groundlings of the circulating libraries, 
it is calculated to make the judicious grieve. The strain is 
visible here even in mere details of nomenclature. We do not 
expect to find such names as “Pamphlet” and “ Physic” 
outside the maiden effort of the lady-amateur in fiction; 
but all Mr. Baring-Gould’s experience does not seem to 
have taught him the essentially clap-trappy character of 
these melancholy expedients for attracting attention. Nor 
is it possible to refrain from noting more important matters 
than those in which Mr. Baring-Gould offends against 
the simplicity of Nature. Mrs. Curgenven’s pride of 
position, and the devotion to the main chance manifested by 
her clerical father in his endeavours to be all things to all men 
and all parties, are so absurdly and unnaturally accentuated, 
that these figures become mere caricatures, which never for 
a single moment win our belief. The honest, simple- 
minded Percival Curgenven is, on the contrary, a genuine 
portrait ; and the narrative management of the book is, 
save at one point, really skilful. Physic is certainly 
a conventional melodramatic villain; but there is humour, 
ingenuity, and verisimilitude as well in the story of his 
failure to utilise the document which, instead of making his 
fortune, brings him to his well-deserved doom. The mistake 
to which reference has been made, is the death of the character 
who may be described either as the first or the second Mrs. 
Curgenven. It is clear that either she or Esther must be 
sacrificed if the story is not to come to a dead-lock ; but the 
latter is clearly the odd woman, and—so far as she is concerned 








—the last chapter is the intrusion into her heroic story of a 
contemptible element of farce. If we have dwelt at too great 
length upon the defects of a book which has many passages of 
power and beauty, we must plead in defence that the literary 
sins of a novelist of Mr. Baring-Gould’s rank have a certain 
wilfal perversity which makes them much more irritating 
than the unconscious fatuities of writers who are obviously 
hisinferiors. Fortunately, he never fails in vivacity, and the 
faults of Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven are not of a kind to 
prevent it from being very readable. 
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The second of our three romances is not equal to the first, 
and the third falls much below the second. Mr. Joseph 
Hatton is not, perhaps, very high up in even the second rank 
of novelists, but his stories have generally a certain agreeable 
sprightliness. Under the Great Seal is, however, both a shape- 
less and a rather tiresome book. The first volume deals with 
the wrongs endured by English settlers in Newfoundland, in 
the days when George III. was King, at the hands of the 
fishing Admirals, who, armed with the authority of the Great 
Seal of England, cruelly evicted the agricultural colonists. 
This portion of the book is, in parts, by no means badly 
done—some of the scenes of action are, indeed, decidedly 
brisk—but the movement is unduly retarded, and nearly three 
hundred pages are devoted to the elaboration of a story which 
could have been sufficingly and more interestingly told in a 
third of the space. Then, with the fourth chapter of the second 
volume, comes a complete break, and we begin an entirely new 
story. With two exceptions, all the men and women in whom 
we have been interested have vanished, and we have to make the 
acquaintance of a fresh set of characters set against a series 
of new backgrounds. First we find ourselves in England, 
with the young man, David Keith, whom we have left in New- 
foundland as a baby; then we are whisked oft to Venice, to 
pick up David’s father; then back to England again, where 
we stay until our final return to Newfoundland to disinter 
the treasure which has been buried for a quarter-of-a-century. 
The story is all in pieces, and though some of the pieces are 
well enough, the book, as a whole, is too broken-backed to 
have much vitality. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
en 

Poetical Works of William Basse (1602-1653). Edited by R. 
Warwick Bond, M.A. (Ellis and Elvey.)—It is a not unnatural 
thought that, with scores of minor poets who have everything but 
genius waiting io vain for recognition, it is a superfluous labour 
to disinter a minor poet of two hundred and fifty years ago. But 
it would be ungracious so to dismiss Mr. Warwick Bond’s laborious 
work. We have to consider, too, that to be a minor poet in the 
seventeenth century meant more than it means now, hence these 
verses have a certain literary impor‘ance; it would not be difficult, 
again, to find passages of social and historical interest in Basse’s 
work. The fact, however, remains that these poems are somewhat 
hard reading. The highly artificial pastorals, for instance, in 
which some of the author’s best verses are to be found, are dis- 
tinctly tedious, nor are they altogether redeemed by excellence of 
form. “ A Serving-Man’s Defence,” on the other hand, is, at least, 
readable, though, it must be allowed, there is very little poetry 
init. Very little is known of Basse’s life. He seems to have been 
married (a fact which Mr. Bond somewhat oddly describes as 
being “acquainted with the deeper harmonies of life’’), and he was 
a client of Sir Richard Wenman, of Thame Park. The Thame 
Register contains various entries, which probably belong to his 
family. Various persons are mentioned in his dedications, but 
we know nothing of his relation tothem. It is not easy to find 
a really attractive specimen of Basse’s verse. We can find a 
vigorous couplet, but a brilliant passage is not to be discovered. 
Here are a few samples :— 


** Would not the hilles yield lambes a sweeter flede, 
And woodes a louder Kcho to thy reed?” 


Of contentment :— 


“ It is a Jewell. lost by being sought 
With too much travail, found by seeking naught 
Rut what it truly ownes ; it is the grace 
Of greatness, greatness of inferior place.”’ 


“* Nor stand tal! woods alone for goodly port, 
! ut each his proper business hath and state. 
The (ak a buider is of la-ting sort, 
And him the Elm and Beech do imitate. 
The Ash a soldier, Ewe is his consort ; 
The Pine a sayler, and the Fyrrhe his mate.” 

Dark: a Tale of the Down Country. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Dark is one of the most true and living descriptions we 
have ever seen of life on the Berkshire Downs,—the life of the 
labourer and the round of village life. The habits, the ways of 
thinking, the dialect, the reality of their poverty, the necessarily 
circumscribed views of life,—all these are written down in the 
p2ges of Dark with care and finish, and the attention paid to de- 
tails will impress the picture even upon those who cannot them- 
selves appreciate the accuracy of the author. This very accu- 
racy, it must be admitted, has its drawbacks; it tends to 
narrow the qualities of a picture, such qualities as breadth and 
imagination, and, indeed, to place the life described on too low a 
plane. Perhaps it is not so much this, as the conviction the 
author evidently has that the dark side of agricultural life pre- 





—_—. 


ponderates over the bright, which robs the story of Dark 
and its pictures of village life of so much light. The plot 
and romance of the story are admirably balanced with the 
background of manners, though the latter again and again 
overpowers the figures of the hero and heroine. The plot ig 
simple, indeed a variation of the old story. A refined girl falls in 
love with the rector’s son, and he himself, at first only amused, 
comes to love her. The commotion, the shame, all have no effect 
on the loyalty of Dorcas Bailey ; and Walter Evans, by this time 
thoroughly repentant—he had never been but weak and pleasure. 
loving, bad intended to emigrate with his wife, and possessed,as we 
are allowed to see, some promise of a nobler life—is revealed as the 
mun in question. Walter’s father is a touching character, and 
the son’s affection for him is one of the finest studies in the book. 
The interest of the last chapters, indeed, is centred on the father 
and son and their thorough understanding of each other. We 
will not disclose more of the plot, in fairness to the author, but 
will add that Walter is a skilful study, Dorcas a fine character, 
though wanting in self-control, and the rector a lovable one, 
The authoress of Dark says some plain things regarding the 
evils of country life, that were they not sincere, true, and uttered 
with an absolute conviction of the fact, as well as with the truest 
delicacy, would offend many. 

The Emancipation of Woman. By Adele Crepaz. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.)—The author argues strongly in favour of what 
we may call the old-fashioned view of a woman’s vocation. 
Woman's work is to be wife and mother, and if she seeks to riva? 
man in the occupations of life, this work must inevitably suffer. 
Her equality in mental power is conceded, at least in individual 
cases, but tbis is not, so our author argues, to be taken as a proof 
that she is called to do equal work. Madame Crepaz states her 
case powerfully, and will command the assent, we are sure, of 
most of her readers. 

Men of Kent and Kentish Men: a Manual of Kentish Biography. 
By John Hutchinson. (Cross and Jackman, Canterbury.)—Mr. 
Hutchinson seems to use the terms, * Men of Kent” and “ Ken- 
tish Men,” indifferently; perhaps he knows the difference, but 
prefers to make no invidious distinctions. He gives us 
about two hundred and forty biographies, brief and somewhat 
bare, it must be confessed, but not without interest; of literary 
names, the most conspicuous are William Caxton (the Weald of 
Kent), Sir Philip Sidney, Marlowe, Richard Lovelace, Sir Charles 
Sedley, William Hazlitt, and R. H. Barham (Ingoldsby). 

Nutcracker and Mouse-King. By E. T. A. Hoffman. Translated 
by Ascott Hope. “The Children’s Library.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—The quaint conceits and fanciful imagination of the German 
story-teller are evident, as usual, in the story of the wonderful 
toys presented to the Stahlbaum children by their godfather. A 
curious psychological tendency is to be noticed, however, in 
making the little girl dream when she has cut her arm, and when 
she falls off a chair. Is this accidental, or does it indicate the 
general fin de sidcle tendency of the present generation? It de- 
tracts from the ease and verisimilitude of the transition from the 
real to the imaginary, when a child is told that the heroine saw 
all these marvels in consequence of having cut her arm. The 
translation is made with much spirit; and some readers will 
have to console themselves with this quality, for there is not 
much plot, and less definiteness, in Nutcracker and Mouse-King. 


The Making of a Man. By the Rev. J. W. Lee. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—Mr. Lee has treated his subject, that of Man and his 
relation to his surroundings, with considerable force and a wide 
grasp of facts and arguments. Indeed, he argues closely and 
well, and would have been more effective, far more lucid too, had 
he adopted a less epigrammatic mode of expression, and been 
content to go a little slower. The book is divided into a series of 
chapters, each discussing the various provisions made for the 
Physical, Social, Intellectual, Moral, Aisthetic, and Spiritual 
Nature of Man, and the attributes belonging to him. Though 
Mr Lee has much flow of language, we fancy that sometimes he 
misses a subtle point, and passes over finer shades of thought. 
But there are many good things well said in The Making of a Man, 
and vigour and freshness is never wanting in it. 

Playthings and Parodies. By Barry Pain. (Cassel! and Co.)— 
Many of these articles have already seen the light, so that we only 
indicate the nature of the collection. Mr. Pain’s parodies are, of 
course, excellent; and of the five with which he commences his 
volume, it would be difficult to select the best. His own strokes 
of humour come in quite independently of the matter in hand, and 
have a value of their own. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Blackmore are- 
perhaps the most finished, though it is rather cruel to select such 
a subject as eating, to play off Mr. Ruskin on. But as a parody it 
is excellent. In such sketches as “ The Hundred Gates,” we see 
Mr. Barry Pain at his best. In a dream, he enters a field sur- 
rounded by gates, on which sit the more common and hackneyed 
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types of the novel-writer ; all this is very well done, and shows the 
skill the author has in separating fictional characters into their 
particular originals. “ The Secular Confessional,” the supposed 
posthumous sketches of a “First Authority,” has some clever 
gatires in it on social and personal humbugs. “Sketches in 
London” gives us numerous vivid descriptions of different 
neighbourhoods of the great city, in which Mr. Pain’s humour 
and sometimes his wit shine. Lastly, in “Home Pets,” we get a 
more farcical humour, but redolent of keen and witty observation, 
and provocative of much silent laughter. 

The Battles of Frederick the Great. Edited by Cyril Ransome. 
(Edward Arnold.)—Mr. Ransome has certainly succeeded in 
making the campaigns of Frederick clearer in his abridgment of 
Carlyle’s larger work. Carlyle’s method, when applied to the 
description of a battle, possesses the true battle-flavour ; there is 
much of the Berserker in his style naturally, and the occasion 
rises to meet it. The hurling of paint-brushes, both small and 
large, at the canvas in rapid succession, is the only true manner 
of picturing a battle-scene; and though some writers think 
‘because great battles have lasted many hours, a description of 
them, proportionately long, is necessary, we know a dozen lines to 
be sufficient if each phase has an approximate value assigned to 
it. “The greater the soldier, the simpler his tactics,” might very 
well be an axiom. But the accessory circumstances of Frederick's 
battles have not lost by being expressed in simpler and much 
abbreviated form. The battles are mostly in Carlyle’s language, 
cand the result harmonious and effective. 

Rambles in the Lake Country, and other Travel Sketches. By 
Edwin Waugh. Edited by George Milner. (Heywood.)—The 
late “ Manchester Poet” wrote much also in prose, and the present 
volume, a selection from various articles, “ may be regarded,” says 
the writer, “as representative of an extraordinary amount of 
work done by Edwin Waugh in the department of descriptive 
writing.” The reader will catch something of the traveller’s 
delight as he follows his steps in the Lake District, in Devonshire, 
in the Isle of Man, on the Orwell and elsewhere, for Mr. Waugh’s 
enthusiasm awakens sympathy; his style is well fitted to his 
theme, and if he visits familiar spots he generally sees them with 
fresh eyes. It was, however, scarcely wise of the editor to include 
in this volume “A Run up the Rhine,” which contains nothing 
either of incident or description to distinguish it from what has 
been said by every one who has ventured to give his impressions 
of that familiar river. Mr. Waugh always writes pleasantly and 
often extremely well about home travel; but the observations 
made during his first foreign tour are superfluous. Whatis the 
use of his informing his readers that the finest scenery of the 
Rhine lies between Coblenz and Bingen, or retelling the story of 
Bishop Hatto with the help of Southey’s ballad, or describing 
the length, breadth, and height of a cathedral like Cologne ? 


In the Vine-Country. By E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—The authoresses of “ Through Connemara 
in a Governess-Cart”’ cross the Channel in the volume before us, 
and describe their impressions of Médoc and the vintage. This 
is done with considerable liveliness and satisfaction to themselves. 
The style and humour of the book, however, remind us too much 
of their Irish experience. It lacks the charm of novelty, for we 
begin to know when to expect a joke,—always an oppressive 
feeling. In the Vine-Country is cheerful, very fair reading, 
and, as far as it goes, gives some graphic touches of the vintage- 
time. Though it would need a more subtle study to bring out 
the picturesque in the Médoc district, it is well illustrated,—mostly 
figures; the landscape is not adapted to expression. 

Cicero Pro Milone. Edited by A. B. Poynton,M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.)—An excellent edition of a speech which is as good for 
scholastic purposes as any one of Cicero’s. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find one so good, so clear is it in arrangement, so lucid 
in style, and so important is it in its bearing on the Roman 
history of the time. A student who quite comprehends the 
position of Milo and Clodius, and the relation which Cicero bore to 
the two, has acquired no small knowledge of the politics of the 
last days of the Republic. The introduction sets forth as much 
of this subject as could be brought into a reasonable space; 
the sophistries and misstatements of the orator are exposed; a 
running analysis makes the connection of topics in the speech 
plain, and there’ is a sufficient commentary. The indices will be 
found particularly useful—Another useful school-book is Livy, 
Book V., by M. Alford (Macmillan). It belongs to the series 
of ‘Elementary Classics,” and is furnished, as usual, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Vocabulary. The first introduction, with its 
account of Roman politics, is of much value; the second, with 
its observations on readings, perhaps goes beyond the limits of 
the “Elementary.” The annotation, while remarkably brief in 
expressicn, deals with points that require elucidation. A young 
student ought not to go wrong with such a guide.——Another 





volume in the same series is Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book V., by the 
Rev. G. H. Hall. The fifth book is not the most interesting part 
of Xenophon’s story, being something of an anti-climax after the 
exciting adventures of the actual retreat. The special feature 
of Mr. Hall’s edition is the full treatment of the composition of 
the Ten Thousand, their strategy, and military arrangements. 
There is a particularly clear account of the order of march and 
of the camp.——Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi. Edited by G. E. 
Underhill. (Clarendon Press.)—The favour shown of late to 
Plutarch, an author whom the schoolmaster of thirty years ago 
would scarcely have thought of reading, shows a change of view 
with regard to classical education. Matter is more thought of, — 
style less. Plutarch’s Greek is but of moderate quality; but his 
“ Lives of the Gracchi” brings us into contact with one of the 
most important period in Roman history. Mr. Underhill treats in 
some detail of the historian’s “Sources of Information,” and of 
the politics of the times. The first appendix gives the extant 
fragments of the speeches of Caius Gracchus; and a second, a 
long quotation from the “ Bella Civilia” of Appian. 


The Children of the Poor. By Jacob A. Riis. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—That this book is highly interesting need 
hardly be said. This interest is, indeed, not immediate, for Mr. 
Riis writes of the children of American towns. But, apart from 
the fact that there is a common human concern in these kinsfolk 
of ours, it is instructive to see the form in which a problem so 
perplexing to us, presents itself under somewhat different con- 
ditions of life,—not that these conditions do, after all, differ so 
much from what we have here. In New York, too, there are 
Italian slums, and poor foreign Jews, and an Irish colony. That 
the volume is full of tragedies is matter of course. Mean and 
doleful they are, but tragedies still. We have heard or read 
of hair turned white by suffering or grief, and probably have 
accepted it with a sort of half-belief. Here is an instance of it, 
in what we may call “a commonplace form.” A young fellow goes 
utterly to the bad; he is sent to prison ; when he returns, he does 
not know his eldest sister, “ grief had turned her pretty brown 
hair a snowy white.” The Education problem turns up there also, 
it seems. There is a compulsory law, but it cannot be enforced. 
And even if it could be, there is not room for all the children, 
Mr. Riis tells us. ‘‘ We should be compelled to exclude, by force 
if they insisted, more than fifty thousand of the children, did they 
all take it into their heads to obey the law.” A very significant 
chapter is “What It Is that Makes Boys Bad;” probably it 
applies, with but the very slightest modifications, te London as 
closely as to New York. “Little Mary Alen’s Legacy” is a story 
which is closely paralleled in Mr. Benjamin Waugh’s experience 
and his admirable work for the children. “The Story of the Fresh- 
Air Fund,” “The Kindergartens and Nurseries,” “Industrial 
Schools,” and “ Boys’ Clubs,” ail suggest topics of the greatest 
interest to us. 


The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. By J. W. 
McCrindle. (Archibald Constable and Co.)—Mr. McCrindle gives 
in his introduction a list of the writers who, either directly or 
indirectly, contribute to our knowledge of Alexander’s campaigns 
in India. Our direct authorities are Arrian, Q. Curtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch, and Justin. All of these were long after 
Alexander’s time, but they had an unusual amount of contemporary 
information to draw from, and one of them, at least, was qualified 
to be a critical historian. We have in this volume such portions 
of these five authors as bear upon the subject. In his appendices, 
Mr. McCrindle discusses various points of difficulty, geographical, 
historical, and military, illustrating them with matter from other 
sources. For the battle with Porus, for instance, he quotes 
from the “ Stratagemata” of Polyenus. A “ Biographical Appen- 
dix” will be found very useful. There are some maps and a 
number of coins excellently reproduced. 


My Childhood in Australia. By Mrs. F. Hughes. (Digby and 
Long.)—Mrs. Hughes calls this little book “a story for my chil- 
dren,” and tells of many things which cannot fail to interest 
many readers. The strange surroundings of Australian life, the 
“black fellows,” the animals, cockatoos, kangaroos, &c., the 
unfamiliar shapes of trees, the calamities of fire and storm, 
are described in a vivid way. 


We are always glad to welcome a new issue of Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion (Whittaker and Co.)—There is no Parlia- 
mentary Companion so complete and useful. It is brought up to 
the latest date, and the analyses of parties on page 179 is put in 
a very convenient form. The names of all the county and borough 
divisions are separately given, to facilitate reference, since it is 
often not at all easy to remember to which county or borough 
division the special rural or urban name really belongs. 


A Handy Book of Household Law, by S. Wright (Biggs and 
Co.), gives a convenient summary of the law as regards “ Hus- 
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band and Wife,” “ Master and Servant,” “Parent and Child,” and 
“ Landlord and Tenant.” 
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Solly (H. 8.), Gospel according to Mark, cr 8V0 ...........se00 cssseeeeeerees (S.S.A.) 3/6 
Spencer (H.), Principle of Ethics, Vol. IL, 8vo ......... (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Swete (H,. &.’, The Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter, 8vo............ (Macmillan) 5/0 
Thomas (P. A.), Enunciations in Arithmetic, 12mo ...... ...(Maemillan) 2/0 
Thomson’s Civil Service Arithmetic, cr 8vo ......... « (Simpkin) 2/9 
Tirebuck (W ), Sweetheart Gwen, cr 8vo .. (Longmans) 6/0 
Woman’s Mission, P«pers on, 8vo......... seseeee.. (Low) 10/6 
York (0.), His Heart to Wit, Cr 810............ccocccsessscccrsccccoee eeecenees (Jarrold) 3/6 
LI BERTY & CO LIBERTY and CO. 
. i sara ate ~~ Reo 
and-block printed in England specia! 
PRINTED + ergy 


for Liserty and Co., on light and dar 


ENGLISH TWILL (shades of Indigo grounds, in “Spot” and 
Floral Conventional Designs, 

SILK A beautiful, bright, and durable Fabric, 

FOR specially suitable for Summer Dresses and 


Blouses. 
SUMMER DRESSES. Price, 3s. 6d. per yard, 23 inches wide. 
New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o 8 4&4 & &.. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. {—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Tustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH#sAPSIDHE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


BROWNING’S - 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacles being accurately suited to the sight. Consultations free, 
JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
" ‘TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, 24,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Olaims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
Esrp, 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 











ewe 


MAPLE & C&., 


EASY CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


Five Hundred Easy Chairs to select from 


MAR and CO. have always on show an immense assortment 

of their world-famous, luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Lounges, and Settees, in various shapes and coverings, all read 
for immediate delivery, and at most moderate prices. A Comfort. 
able Easy Chair is always an acceptable present. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennig 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE, 





Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week, 








The GRAFTON GALLERIES. ‘(519% ©. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS, 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall Kast, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS: 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 


For particulars, apply to 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent, 








IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL.—The post of 

HEAD-MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL will become vacant at the 

end of the present Term, and the ‘Trustees will receive applications up to 

JULY 5th, Salary: £250, with £1 capitation after first 100 in attendance, 

Latin, French, and German are essential.—Further particulars on application to 
R. L. KIRBY, Hon. Secretary. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
July 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 


ELSTED SCHOOL —Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20. Candi'‘ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 perannnum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. ; 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Five Scholarships, varying in value from £60 to £30, will be offered in 

July. Candidates can, by arrangement, be examined elsewhere than at the 
School.—For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


























BEN 8 £2 ON S&S COLLEGE. 
Head-Master : 


Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Chaplain: 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford, 
Seventeen Resident Masters, 

Denstone College is a Church of England Public School for 300 boys. Situa- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnished 
with all modern appliances with a view to efficiency, health, and comfort, The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities, 

Terms, 34 guineas a year; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas, 

Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £l1.aweek. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Prospectus and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter, 
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HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD.—HEAD- 
M \STERSHIP.—A Head-Mas er is required for this School, who must bea 
aduate of some University in the United Kingdom. The salary is £150 per 
a: with a capitation fee of £3 per boy, and a residence (free of rates and 
taxes) adjoining the School buildings. He will, in ad tition, have the privilege 
of taking boarders at a fixed payment of £33 per annum, in a‘dition to 
the tuition fee, £3 per term. Accommodation is provided for fifty. The 
Governors make an allowance for the payment of Assistant-Mast+rs, The 
appointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners dated November 28th, 1876. The Master will be required to enter on 
his duties on such day at the end of August as the Governors mav appoint. A 
copy of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtained on app'ication to me. 
Selected candidates will be required to attend a meeting of th: Governors, of 
which they will bave due notice.—Aoplications, accompanied with fourteen 
printed copies of testimonials of recent date must be sent to me on or before 
JULY 6th, 1893. Dated June 12th, 1893.—-W. C. BURLEY, Clerk to the 
Governors, Petersfield. 





LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas, Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system ; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 


Wing. is eS: 
T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 


Scbhoo!. founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &., on detinite Church Principles Fees, £66 
per annum (sons of clergymen £60). Day boarders, thirty guiveas. Six Entrance 
Scholarships from £50 to £20 on July 18th. —Rev. T, F. HOBSON, M.A., Warden. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYODON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., has beeu established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the Yorkshire College, Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the SECRETARY 
of the College. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded, after Examina- 

tion to be held JULY 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR sCHOOL, 
BISHUP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 18th and 19th:—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of 

£50, Five or Six of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to candidates 

for the Army Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to 

boys who do well, but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


KX ENT COLLEGE (for BOYS), CANTERBURY.— 

HEAD-MASTER WANTED; tocommence duties (by arrangement) in 
Auzust or September next. Application must be made on a form which may be 
obtained from the Secretary, ARTHUR ATKINSON, Solicitor, 12 Alexandra 
Gardens, Folkestone. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECKETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. : 


DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOUL. ~ Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.x—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 









































DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
Obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





bisa LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 
General Dining-Room. 


TyVO INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in ail parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—-Address, Mr. G. B 
SLOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
is HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... eee oe eee 


1848. 


£16,000,000. 





MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Author 


of “ Church Lore Gleanings.” 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wilde. 6s. [Neat week. 
OUR VIANDS: Whence They Come, and How They are 


Cooked. By A. W. Buckianp, Author of “* Anthropological Studies.” 63, 

“ She has succeeded in giving us a very interesting history of our own ordinary 
dishes and of the most curious and characteristic dishes of other countries,”— 
Spectator, 

ENLARGED, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: aBiography. With a List of 
pe — and Drawings, and Two Portraits. By Frances A, GERARD. 
vol., 6s. 


‘Miss Gerard has studied her materials, which are scanty in English but 
copious in other languages, with great industry, and in particular, has recovered 
many letters written by Angelica Kauffmann, which lend an intrinsic and excep- 
tional interest to her volume,”’—Times, 

NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE WARDEN. 
A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. By Florence 
WARDEN, Author of ** The House on the Marsh.” 3 vols, [Now ready. 
NEW NOVEL by W. C. DAWE. 
The EMU’S HEAD. By W. C. Dawe, Author of “ Mount 
Desolation.” 2 vols. [Now ready. 
NOVEL by WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
SFORZA. By W. W. Astor. 6s. 








NEW NOVELS AT THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 
By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 
The TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being Four Studies of the 


Artistic Temperament. By CHARLES H. BRoOKFIELD. 3s. 6d. 

“One is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge of human nature, 
the keenly humorous, even where scornful, appreciation of character, and the 
terse, bright style of the author.”—Saturday Review. 

By JOHN BRIDGES, 


POETS ALL. By John Bridges, Author of ‘A Brum- 
magem Baron.” 33. 6d. 


“*One is ever grateful for a little amusement, and it must be admitted that 
* Poets All’ is sufficiently amusing.”—National Observer. 


NOW READY. 
The HEART of TIPPERARY. By W. P. Ryan, with 


Introduction by WiLt1am O’Brien, M.P. 3s, 6d, 
London: WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SUCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GULNEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNICE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





‘IRST MEMOIR of the ARCH AOLOGICAL SURVEY 

of EGYPT, published under the auspices of the Ki YPT »XPLOKATION 
KFUND.—“* BENI HASAN,” Part I., by Percy E. NewBerry, with Plans and 
Measurements of the Tombs by G. W. Fraser, F.S.A. (edited by F. L, Griffith, 
B.A., F.S.A.) Forty-nine Plates (four coloured). Price 25s—KerGan Paul, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER, and Co., Limited, London; and office of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, 37 Great Kusseli Street, W.C. (opposite the British Mureum). 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 








YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Curnhiit Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 


Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
_ Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Eight lawn-tennis courts 3 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 





NOW READY. 


WHO 


Mary Locke. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WINS—LOSES. 


By Sophia 


By the AUTHOR of “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 


By Mrs. Stevenson, Author of “ Juliet, 
*' The book is far above the average.” —Daily News. 


” &e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


DUAL LIVES. By d. CG. Chillington. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** One of the most original and powerful novels that have appeared in the course of the current spring.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 


at Messrs. DamretL and Upnam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. 


BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BRD is csiconcssvsteneescossonsns ssoocavene £1010 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page....... 212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Column ....... in © 
Quarter-Column ..... jnnnben ssovvens, OE 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page........... jokin wnhl4 14 0 
Inside Page ........ svaseebenens pippsne a 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additiona) 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


> 
Including postage to any Yearly. Halj- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly: 
Kingdom ... £1 86..0143...07 2 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &... .. .. « 1106..0153..078 





NOTICE.—In juture, the InpEx to the “SPECTATOR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of vearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Ni t, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 





each, 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusiisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


PRO- 


POTTED Mrats. “Also, 


Qours, 





———- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURILE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





sasecee for INVALIDS. 








\ 


| CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d, each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


| 1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








Just ready, post 8vo, 300 pp., 6s. 


ee INNOCENTIUM: being a 


Story of God’s Chosen People before the 
Coming of Christ vpon Farth, written for the Use of 
Children by J. W. Mackatt, 


ReEves and Turner, 196 Strand, London, 


: teal ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Establi-hed 1836, 
London : 1 Moorgate St_| Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace, 
Accumulated Funds, £4 146,00 . 

The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
House at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 9th, 1993 
when the Directors’ Report was presented. . 

The fullowing is a summary of the Report referred 
— FIRE DEPAKTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£710,762 5s. 1d., showing an increa evf £21,463 13s. 10d. 
over those of the previ us year. 

The LOsSE% amounted to £480,100 53. 4d., or 67°6 
per cent. of the premiums 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) came 
to £233,894 19s. 7d , or 32 9 per cent of the premiums, 
After reserviog the usnal 33} per cent. of the pre- 
miuws to cover liabiliti-s uuder current policies, a 
loss was incurred of £10,387 11. 14, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRAN HES :—Toe new assurances: 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£592,840. These new assurances vielded annual pre- 
iriums amounting to £14,651 8s. 31., and single pre. 
miums amounting to £180 7s. 8d. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £318,205 7s, 11d. 

The CLATMS amounted to £179,523 3s. 94. 

The EXPKNSKS of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. on the 
premiums received. 

ANNUILCY BRANCH.—The sum of £15,453 11s. 6d, 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2 627,441 17s, 51. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be dis- 
tributed amo. gst the sharebolders for the year 1892 
be £67,500, being dividend of £2 53. per share. 

Lonpon Board or DirEcTors, 
Colonel Ro ert Baring. 
H. Cosmo O. Bongor, Esq., 





Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq, 
Wm. E. Hu bard, Ksq. 
F-rdinand M Huth, Esq. 
Henry Jas, Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir Philip Currie, G.C.B. | Charles James Lucas,Esq. 
Alex. P. Fletcher, E-q. William Walkinshaw,Esq. 
SECRETARY.—H E., Wilson. 

Fire DEPaRTMENT.—James Robb, Manager. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —F, Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF tHE CoMPANY —Jas, Valentine 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 
the Cumpany for the year 1892, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s offices or agencies, 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 





M.P. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLs.—Much watchfulness must be exer- 
ciscu at the present time, and the earliest evidences 
of ill health must be immediately checked, or a slight 
illness may result in a serious malady. Kelixed and 
sore throat, diphtberi», quinsey coughs,chronic cough, 
bronchitis, and most other pulmouary affections will 
be relieved by rubbing this cooling vi»tment into the 
skin as near as practicable to tre seat of mischief. 
This treatment, so simple and effective, is admirably 
adapted for the removal of these diseases during 
infancy and youth. Old asthm tic invalids will 
derive marvellous relief from the use of Holloway’s 
remedies, which have brought round many such 
sufferers and re-established health after every other 
means had signally failed, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 


Queen’s Country. Book I.—A New King and an Old Cause. Book II.—The 
Great Hunting. Book IlI.—The Lone Glen. Book IV.—The Flight Across 
the Polach. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Anthor of “The City of Sun- 
shine,” “ Life of Lord Keith,” “ Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteeuth 
Century,” “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES ofa BUSY 


LIFE. By Davi» Prrpe, M.A.. LUL.D.. Author of “ H ghways of Litera. 
ture,” *‘ Great Men in European History,” “ Biographical Outlines of English 
Literature,” &. With a Mezzotint Portrait, post 8vo, 63. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORD#FR: their Main Features and Relations, By Joxnn 
Veitcn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow, Author of ** The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy S8vo, 163. 

“ Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch’s ‘ History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ may be said to be an adequate and final text- 
book of its subject in all its aspects,—topographical, geological, historical, ethno- 
logical, and poetical...... We know no book dealing with a particular region at 
once so reliable in its information, and so attractive.’”’—Spectator, 








IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 


IAN PRINCESS, By her English G»verness (Miss E. CHENNELLS). Being 
the Record of Five Years’ Resi‘ence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khédive, 
With 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistcred life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.””—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a 
picture of the domestic life at the court of a Muhammedan sovereign,”—Daily 
News. 





LIFE 








THIRD EDITION. 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE 


BENTINCK, MP., and other Reminiscences. By Jonn Kent, Private 
Trainer to the Goodwood Stables. Edited by the Hon. Francis Law ey. 
With 24 Plates, demy 8vo, 25s. 
‘A masterpiece of racing litorature.’—Saturday Review. 
“The most interesting book that has been written on the subject of horse- 
racing.’ —Sportsman, 





A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeanx to Genoa in the 

“Escargot,” taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “ A Day of My 

Life at Eton.’”” With 50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by 
the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo, l5s. 

“ Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous langhter.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The PROSE WORKS of REV. R. S. 


HAWKER, VICAR of MORWENSTOW. Ine'uding Footprints of Former 
Men in Far Cornwall. Carefully Ke-edited, with Sketches never before 
published, crown 8vo 3s. 6d. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 


the Rhine. By JoserpH Vicror vON ScurFFEL. Translated from the Two 
Hundredth German Editioa by Jesstz Beck and Louise Lorimer. With 
an Introduction by Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

**No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this delightful rendering will readily understand 
the reason......It is spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must 
have been created in the open air.” —Glasgow Herald. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Robert 


K. Dovatas. With numerons Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and 
others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“ This delightful book......excellent in ingenuity and character and invention. 

This fashion of diversion is decidedly fresh and stimulating.” —Saturday Review. 


Novels for Summer Reading. 























By GEORGE ELIOT. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d. The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s. 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, 3s. 6d. ROMOLA, 3s. 6d. MIDDLEMARCH, 
7s.6d. DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

SARACINESCA, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
The MAID of SKER, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 
MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student, 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


Price 6s, 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. Notes and Essays 


on English Literature. By Joun W. Hates, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature in King’s College, London. [Ready shortly. 





Price 7s, 6d. 


The RIVERS of DEVON. From Source to 


Sea. By Jonn Lu. WarpEN Pace. With Map, 4 Etchings, and 16 other 
Illustrations. Now ready. 


Large-Paper Oopies (250 only), with Proofs of the Etchings, roxburgh, 123. 6d. 


“The book is a capital one to read as a preparation for a tour in Devon, or to 
take as a companion on the way.”—Scotsman, 


Uniform with above. 


The EXPLORATION of|*The PEAK of DERBY- 


DARTMOOK aud ITS ANTIQUI- =i iquiti 
TIES. Third Edtion. By J. Lt. SHIRE: its Scenery and Antiquities. 
WARDEN Pace. 7s. 6d. By Joun LeyLanp. 7s, 6d. 


EXMOOR and the HILL 


COUNTRY of WEST SOMERSET. *The YORKSHIRE COAST 


Third Edition. By J. LL. WarpENn and the CLEVELAND HILLS and 
PaGE. DALES, By Joun Leytanp, 7s. 6d. 


* A few Large-Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, can still be had of these 
two books, price lzs. 6d. 


Price 12s, 6d. 


SACHARISSA: Some Account of Dorothy 


Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By Jutta Carr. 
WRIGHT (Mrs, Heury Ady). With Portrait. [Second Edition, 


“We have nothing but praise for the way in which Miss Cartwright has done 
her work.”—Spectator. 


Price 73. 64. 
DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS. By 
GERALD Morrarvy, Balliol College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits, 
Large-Paper Copies (150 only), half-bound, 21s. 
“A highly interesting and attractive book.”’— National Observer. 





Uniform with this Volume. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY |FANNY BURNEY and HER 


MONTAGU. By Artuour R. Ropes, FRIENDS. By L. B. SEELEY, 


M.A., sometime Feilow of Kiuy’s . 
College, Cambridge. With 9 Por- M.A. With 9 Copperplates after 
Reynolds, &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


traits after Sir Godfrey Koeller, 
HORACE WALPOLE and 








., 7s. 6d; Large-Paper Copies 
(150 only), 21s. net. 
MRS. THRALE 
Mrs. PIOZZ:). Ag yes a ee: 2S > 
M.A. With 9 Copperplates atter M.A. With 8 Copperplates after 
Hogarth, &c. Price 7s, 6d. cloth; Sir Thomas Lawrence, &. Price 
Large-Paper Copies (a tew only), 21s. 73. 6d. cloth. 
EVENTS OF OUR TIME. 
The WAR in the CRIMEA.; The AFGHAN WARS. By 
By Sir KE. Hamuey. 5s. ARCHIBALD FurRBES. 5s, 
The INDIAN MUTINY. By| The, DEVELOPMENT | of 
Colonel Masenaon. Sn PD | NAVAS | By /Oeptain Eanpurr 
ACHIEVEMENTS in EN-| The REFOUNDING of the 





GINKERING. By L. F. Vernon GEKMAN EMPIRK. By Colonel 
Harcourt. 5s. | MaLuiEson, 5:3. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


The WILD LASS of ESTMERE, and other 


Stories. By M. Bramston, Author of “ Apples of Sodom,” ‘‘ In Hiding,” 
[Now ready. 


Price 1s. 64., cloth; 1s., sewed. 


BOSCOMBE CHINE; or, Fifty Years After. 


AStory. By Emma MarsHaLt, Author of “ The Tower on the Oliff.” 
[Now ready. 





Price 5s. 


IN the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY 


RUSSELL. AStory. By Emma MARSHALL. [Fourth Thousand. 
“This is another of thoz:e admirable historical romances in which Mrs. 
Marshall makes the past speak to the present.”’—Spectator. 





TWENTIETH THOUSAND, NEW and REVISED EDITION, price 5s. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Astronomy for 
Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNF. [Now ready. 
“Worthy of praise for clearness, simplicity, and freshness of interest.””— 
Atheneum, 





SECOND EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


UNITY and ORDER, the HANDMAIDS of 


TRUTH. An Inquiry into God’s Will and our Duty concerning the Unity 
and Order of the Visible Church, with Special Reference to the Church of 
England and those who Dissent from it, By RB. W. Kenyioy, M.A. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just ready. large post Svo, cloth, with a Map, 10s. 6d. 


EXPERIENCES OF A PRUSSIAN OFFICER 
IN THE RUSSIAN SERVI’ E DURING THE TURKISH WAR OF 1877-78. 
By RICHARD GRAF VON PFEIL, 

Translated from the German (Fourth Edition) by Colonel C. W. BOWDLER. 


** We have seldom met with a campaigning narrative of more absorbing in- 
terest.””—Times, onennemaate 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


GUN & CAMERA IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


A Year of Wanderings in Rechuanaland the Kalahari Desert, and the 
Lake River Conntry, Neamiland, with Notes on Colonisation, 
Natives, Natural History, and Sport. 


By H. ANDERSON BRYDEN, 
Author of “‘ Kloof and Karroo in Cape Colony ” 
With numerous Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, and a Map. 


“His descriptions are spirited and accurate, and the book is one of the best of 
recent works on sport in South Africa.”’— National Observer. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &e. 


Bedfordshire. English Lakes. Suffolk. 
Berkshire : ssex. Surrey. 
Cambridgeshire. Gloucestershire. Sussex. 
Channel islands. Hampshire. War vickshire. 
Cornwall. Hertto: dshire. Wiltshire. 
Derbyshire. ent. Worcestershire. 
Devon, North. Lone«éon (Round).| Wye (The) 


Devon, South. 


e). 
Yorkshire (EB. & N.) 
Dorsetshire. 


London (Through). 
Yorkshire (West). 


Norfolk. 
somersetshire. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Fdition, with 2 Maps, 2s, 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 63. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Gvide, Third Edition, with 3 Maps, 3s. 6d, 
The Isle of Man Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall. With Map, 5s, 


SPECIAL HANDBOOKS. 


Baglish Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. With 29 Plans, 

limp cloth, 5s. 

Lincoln. rocket Guide. By Sir C. H. J. AnpeRson, and Rev. A. R. Mappi- 
son, Third tdition, with Map, cloth, 3s. 

Norway. Wiuson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with Corrections for 1893. 
7 Maps, limp cluth, 5s, Tourists’ Maps, 2s. and 5s. 

German Rivers. Camping Voyages. By AnTHUR A. MACDONELL, 20 Maps, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
** Tt cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, although somewhat novel 
in English theological literature, is well adapted to harmonise with the dominant 
tendencies of modern religious though:.””"—Times, 





London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 





NEW BOOK BY AVERY MACALPINE. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


JOEL MARSH: AN AMERICAN, 


And Other Stories. 
By AVERY MACALPINE, 


Author of ‘“‘ A Man’s Conscience,” “ Teresa Itasca,” &c. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Limited, 
SALISBURY SQUARK, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and ©0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilitics presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, ana for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 









MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’S LIST, 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a4 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the »djoining Conntrie:. By E. F. Knigut, Author of ‘The 
Cruise of the Falcon,” &, With a Map and 54 Illustrat. ons. 8vo, 183, 


“Mr. Knight is one of those travellers who have a happy knack of hitting 
upon not the few absolutely unexplored regions, but thos» concerning which it is 
possible to arouse public interest...... Kashmir every year becomes of greater 
interest to Englishmen, and certainly for some time to come this volume will be 
the authority to which the public will turn for inf»rmation in the valleys and 
mountains of Kashmir...... The illustrations are excellent.”—Graphic, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1892, 8vo, 18s. 


*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1891 can still be 
had, price 18s, each, 


TERESA, and Other Poems. 


RuwoapEs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By JAmxEs 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WARD.” 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and Other Stories. 


By MarGaret Dexanp, Author of *‘ John Ward,” &. Crown 8yo, 63. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DORRIE,” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyl. 


Wrruram Trresuck, Author of “ Dorrie,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 


By 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


LADY ISABEL BURTON. 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, IsasrL Burton, With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols, deny 8vo, 42s, 
In June, 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty 


Years at the Lyceum. By Percy FITZGFRALD, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 14s, 

The Morning Post says:—“ Mr, Fitzgerald’s book is full of pleasant stories 
and reminiscences. His claim to speak as an authority on all that concerns the 
professional carer r of Mr, Irving may be fully allowed.” 

Black and White says:—‘‘An excellent biography of the manager of the 
Lyceum...... it draws a very charming picture of Mr. Irving...... Mr. Fitzgerald, 
one of the most learned of living theatrical writers, in the present instance has 
written with all his usual brightness and more than his usual accuracy.” 


EDWARD DELILLE. 


SOME FRENCH WRITERS. By Edward 
DELILLF. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Contents :—BOURGET, PIERRE LOTI, BAUDELAIRE, GUY DE MAU- 
PASSANT, ) ERLAINE, MAURICE BARRES, é&c. 

Vanity Fair says :—** Interesting, vivid, and colourful.” 

The Liverpool Post says:—‘* Mr. Delille is not only a master of the subjects of 
which he essays tv treat, but Le has quite an unconventional way of treating 
them.” 


General DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PILLING, of “The History of 
San Martin.” By General Don BartoLome Mitre, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 

The Liverpool Mercury says:— Is full of life, is rich in incidents of flood and 
field. aud dese: ves to be a favourite with all persons interested in national move- 
ments towards freedom. It is indispensable to the student of South American 
history.” a Soe 
H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES : 


Light on the World’s History. By H. Martyn Kennarp, 
Svo, 63. 


a New 


Large crown 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of 


Adventure in Borneo. By ASHMoRE Russan and FREDERICK Boye. LIllus- 
trated by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [ Ready. 





NEW EDITION (8th thousand) in ONE VOLUME. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 
Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


ANDREE HOPS. 


The VYVYANS; or, the Murder in the 


Rue Bellechasse. By ANDRKE Horr. Crown 8yo, 3s, 61. 
The Court Circw'ar says:— 4 more readable or entertaining one-volume 
story it would be ditticult to find; it has a cleverly constructei plot, is well- 
written, and a number of people are brightly and vivaciously sketcied.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Just out.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LEAP in the DARK; or, Our New 
Constitution. By Professor A. V. Dicky, Author of ‘‘ England’s Case against 
Home Kule.” 

«A well-timed and powerful onslaught upon the Home-rule entrenchments,” 

—Daily Telegraph. — 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IRISH NATIONALISM: 


History. By the Duke or Areytt, K.G. 

“The earnest Gladstonian who may be tempted to surrender himself to the 
Jeasant pages of the Duke of Argyll’s new book, will justly complain, when he 
as finished it, that he has been robbed of one of his most cherished prejudices, 

but he will—if he be a man of any literary discernment—allow that he has had 
ample compensation for his loss.” —Standard. 


an Appeal to 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA, 


LADY DE ROS; with some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, in- 
cludiug the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs, J. R. 
Swinton, 
“Mrs. Swinton has performed her task with discrimination and taste, and the 
world will be grateful to her for these memorials of a woman so remarkable 
alike in character and associations.””—Times. 


MR. MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
FRANCE. Eighteenth Edition, in 2 parts, 


59 Maps and Plans of Towns, 7s, 6d. each. 
PART I.—Normandy, Brittany, &., to the Pyrénées. 
PART II.—French Flanders, Champagne, the Vosges, the French Alps, Pro- 


vence, and Nice. 
ITALY.—CENTRAL ITALY. Eleventh 


Edition, 6 , including Florence. With 24 Maps, Plans of Towns, Galleries, &c. 


NORTH ITALY. Sixteenth Edition, 34 


Maps and Plans, 103, 
Including Turin, Milan, Pavia, the Italian Lakes, Genoa, the Riviera, &c. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. With Maps 


and Plans, 6s. 


The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, the 
BLACK FORE*T, the HARTZ, THURINGERWALD, SAXON SWITZER- 
LAND, TAUNUS, &. 10s, 


SOUTH GERMANY. Fifteenth Edition, 
in 2 Parts, 41 Maps and Plans, 12s, 


PART I.—Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, and the Danube, from 
Ulm to the Black Sea. 
PART II.—Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria, and the Eastern Alps. 


NORWAY. Eighth Edition, 13 Maps and 


Plans, 7s. 6d. With every information for Tourists, including a new Route 
Map of Norway, and an Appendix containing Cycling Routes, Grammar and 
Vocabulary. This Edition has been Edited and almost entirely Rewritten by 
THos. MicHE.L, Esrq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. An Index 
and Directory containing essential information, Hotels, &c., at the end. 


DENMARK and ICELAND. Sleswig, Hol- 


stein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. New Edition, containing numerous 
Maps and Plans, 7s, 6d, 


SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES. 


New Edition, in 2 Parts, Edited by W. A. B. Cootiper, M.A, Containing 
9 new Maps, expressly engraved, on a large scale (1,100,000), and based on 
the surveys of General Dufour and Colonel Siegfried. 10s, 


MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, 


MAPS AND PLANS. 


LONDON, Past and Present. 3 vols., £3 3s. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON, 20 Miles Round. 2 Parts, 21s. 
ENGLAND & WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, 1 vol., 12s. 


EASTERN COUNTIES, Nor-) DEVON. 7s. 6d. 
FOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX, and| NORTH WALES. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE, 12s. SOUTH WALES. 6s. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S-LIST. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON RUSSIA. 


‘WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” Being an 


Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea Monastery, and a Journey by the Old 
Trade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow. By ALExaNDER A. Boppr, 
F.R.G.S., Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, and 
Author of ‘‘ To Kairwan the Holy.”” To which is added an Appendix by the 
Venerable Archimandrite Meletii, giving a History of the Monastery of the 
Solovétsk. Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

**The unusual route taken by Mr, Boddy gives his work an uncommon 

interest.””—Scotsman. 
“ Decidedly good reading, has much freshness of interest.”—Saturday Review. 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. 


Edited by M. E. Townsenp. Containing Contributions by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, Mrs. Jerome Mercier, Esmé Stuart, M. Townsend, Christabel 
Coleridge, Mrs, Field (Author of “ Ethne”), Grace Latham, and others, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


SECOND EDITION. 


The PASTORAL VISITATION of the SICK 


and SUFFERING. By Henry Sipesoruam, M.A,, Chaplain of the Church 
of St. John-the-Evangelist, Mentone, and Canon of Gibraltar, Parts I. 
and II., feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


“We can heartily recommend this manual as useful and trustworthy.”— 
Guardian, 


“Gives many valuable hints......from one who has learnt his lesson in the 
school of long experience.”’— Church Quarterly Review. 


“ Will be found of real value...... We are glad to commend it.””"—Church Times. 


Part III. READINGS from HOLY SCRIPTURE, 


with Brief Comments. Fecap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


Parts I-III. In 1 vol, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


** The general idea of the series is excellent.”’—Guardian. 
“‘ The scheme excites our interest.’’—Saturday Review. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


P. H. DitcuF1exp, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


4. The CHURCH in the NETHERLANDS. By P. H. 
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